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INEXPENSIVE BOOKS 


The Fourfold Gospel. 


A marvellous symmetry and commneetnes is ob- 
tained by J. Glentworth Butler, D.D. (Author of 
Butler's Bible Work), in consolidating the Gos- 
pels, weaving them into a single continuous narra- 
tive, with exact accuracy in the use of The Text with- 
out adding or omitting. ‘The Fourfold Gospel, 
12mo, cloth, 212 PP. with maps, index, etc. Price, 75 
cents, post free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 
20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Time-Table of the Heavens. 


You can “ tell the stars *’ with Royal Hill's beautiful 
work, ‘*The Stars and Constellations,’ which de- 
scribes and maps out all the more conspicuous stars 
and objects in the heavens seen by the naked eye, and 
supplies a perpetual time-table whereby all may easily 
identify the stars, etc., on any clear night. ‘ All that 
is needed to ee, all the eoting hens and 
constellations.” — Professor C. A. Young. Beautifully 
bound. Many illustrations. Large square book, cloth. 
Price, $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y 


Church History. 


The celebrated work of Prof. Johann Henrich Kurtz, 
of Germany. ‘‘ Kurtz’s Church History,”’ translated by 
Rev. Jno. NiacPherson, M.A., is now :eady, complete 
in 3 vols., 1525 Pp. cloth; per vol., $2; the set, $6. 
Carriage free. ‘Especially adapted for the average 
student of Church history, who will find in it much 
valuable information compactly stated.’""—New York 
Tribune. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 


The Book of Job. 

The 17th vol. of Dr. Parker's “ People’s Bible’ con- 
sists of eloquent pastoral and sermonic comments and 
essuys in detail of all the various features of the Book 
of Job, followed by 38 pages of hints and —— 
of great value to teachers. Makes a splendid sample 
vol. Send for a cong: 8vo, cloth, 454 pp., $1.50, free 
delivery. ‘*The book glows with poetic fire, flashes 
with prophetic light.”"—Journal and Messenger, Cincin- 
nati. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor 
Place, N. Y. 


Both Sides of the Question. 


E. J. Wheeler's book, “* Prohibition, the Principle, 
the Policy and the Party,” is a study of the arguments 
for and against the Prohibitory law. It analyzes and 
disposes of the questions at issue in a manner at once 
complete and incontrovertible. ‘* I am delighted with 
it."—Bishop John F. Hurst. 12mo, cloth, 227 pp. 
Price, 75 cents, post free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publish- 
ers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


The Wedding Bells 


Should peal forth merrily when the bride and groom 
have read and re-read Dr. Talmage’s beautiful book 
entitled, ‘‘ The Marriage Ring,”’ comprising 15 choice 
sermons, covering a wide matrimonial field. A valua- 
ble gift book. 12mo, cloth. Beautifully bound. Price, 
$1.00. postage free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 
and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 

















The Premillenarian View. 

‘‘The Coming of the Lord,” a series of essays by 
John C. Rankin, D.D. * Relates the premillenarian 
view, and does it well.”—Z, Methodist, Baiti- 
more. 12mo, cloth. 

Funk & Wagnalls, 
Place, N. Y. 


Moses and His Recent Critics. 


Aseries of 12 essays by as many eminent scholars, 
representing the various denominations, discusses the 
subject. ted by Talbot W. Chambers, D.D. 12mo, 
cloth, 418 pages. Price, $2. , pos free. “Ot 

rofound interest."—Church Review, N. Y. Funk & 
Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pric cents, post free. 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor 











Edwin Arnold. 


As Poetizer and as Paganizer, by Prof. William 
Cleaver Wilkinson, D.D., contains an examination of 
the “Light of Asia” for its literature and for its 
Buddhism. ‘“‘A complete refutation of the alleged 
claims of Buddhism.”— 7ribune,Chicago. ‘ As apiece 
of destructive criticism it is unsurpassed in the English 
larniguage.’’—Haaminer, New York. 12mo, cloth, 177 pp. 


Price, 75 cents, postage free; or, with a manilla-bound r 


copy of “ Light of Asia,”’ 90 cents. Funk & Wagnalls 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. F 





The Ethics of Marriage. 


Thousands who sadly need the lesson it Enpests 
know not yet of the existence of the valuable kk 
entitled ‘“‘ Ethics of Marriage.” By H. 8. Pomeroy, 
M.D. Introduction by Rev. Joseph T. Duryea. D.D. 
Prefatory note by Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., LL.D., 
but it is quietly finding its way where it must do much 
ood in arresting the destruction of unborn human 
fe. Husbands and wives, pastors and preachers 
should read it. ‘‘Should reach its hundred-thousandth 
edition.’"—Chicago Journal. 12mo, cloth, 190 pp. 
Price, $1.00, tage free. Funk & Wagnalls, Pub- 
lishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Historical Lights. 

History repeats itself in all affairs of life. To those 
who are not informed, it is generally the unexpected 
that happens. “Historical Lights,”’ a large 8vo book 
of 900 pages, in large clear type, contains thousands of 
historical extracts selected from standard histories and 
biographies, illustrating 30,000 different topics, all 
arranged in cyclopedic form. Of immense value to 
every student or intelligent observer of affairs, to every 
teacher, speaker, reader or preacher. “It is the best 
historical reference book ever published.”"—Abram 8S. 
Hewitt. Price, coninee free, cloth, $5; sheep, ming 
ar & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 





“A Gigantic Production.” 


Young’s great ‘Analytical Concordance to the 
Bible * —designed for the simplest reader of the Eng- 
lish Bible—exhibits 311,000 references; exceeds Cru- 
den’s Concordance by 118,000; marks 30,000 various 
readings in New Testament, and contains over 70,000 
Greek and Hebrew original words—all analytically 
arranged under their English titles (Cruden’s has not 
one—a lack greatly lessening its usefulness to the criti- 
cal scholar), together with other original and highly 
valuable features. ‘* Cruden’s Concordance is Child’s 
play compared with this gigantic production,”—Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon. One large vol. 4to, printed on 
heavy paper. Price, in stout cloth binding, $5.00, 
transportation free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 
and 20 Astor place, N. Y. 





Eastern Proverbs and Emblems, 


The book poving the above title is unique, entertain- 
ing, practical and forcible ; compiled from 1,000 scat- 
te vols., and drawn from the depths of the natural 
and — mind, it serves to apply and affix great 
spirit and natural truths. 12mo, cloth, 280 es. 

ce, $1.00. Postage free. ** The accumulated wisdom 
of the centuries, not only interesting, but useful.”’— 
Journal of Education, Boston. Funk & Wagnalle, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Foreordination in Nature. 


As an a ent for the Being of God, Illustrated 
from the Maternal Instincts of Insects, is the title of 
one of the chapters of ** Defence and Confirmation of 
the Faith;"* a book comprising six special lectures 
delivered before the Western Theological Seminary, on 
the foundation of the Elliott Lectureship. ‘ Will 
stimulate to correct thinking on the part of non-clerical 
readers.”--The Andover R ._ Price, cloth, 75 cen 
postpaid. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 
Astor Place, N. Y. 





OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


The Dance of Modern Society. 


Socrates, 470 B. C., wrote: ‘Dancing is a fitting 
recreation, even fora philosopher.” Cicero, 106 B. C., 
wrote: “‘No man in his senses will dance.” “The 
Dance of Modern Society,” by Prof. William Cleaver 
Wilkinson, brings the question down to date. An 
unanswerable magazine of argument. “The most 
nm attack on the modern dance we have ever 
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Send for a Catalogue, 


For epdepetion, historical works, standara theologi- 
cal works, popular science, biographies, ideal fiction, 
peetiese works, etc.; pees, 10 cents to 00; send 
or catalogue of our publications, Mailed free, Funk & 
Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N, Y 





Before an Audience. 

Amateur and professional public speakers find valua- 
ble assistance from the following: “ Essentials of Elo- 
cution,"’ by Alfred -_—. Cloth, 60 cents. ‘* Before an 
Audience ; or, the Use of the Will in Public Speak- 
ing,” a remarkable book by Nathan Sheppard. “It 
knocks to flinders the theories of elocutionists."— The 
New York Evangelist. Cloth, %5 cents. ‘‘The Throne 
of Eloquence,” %, Paxton Hood. Cloth, 470 pages. 
Price, $2.00, post free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Musical Memories. 

Music hath charms, so hathits memories. Al) lovers 
of music, especially that of the violin, will find -*My 
Musical Memories,"”’ a volume of Reminiscences b 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, — of Paginini, Wagner, Parsi- 
fal, old violins, ete. A delightful eghertalatn book. 
‘“*It is full of history and art, of genius ond te 
tion.""— National Baptist, Philadelphia, 12mo, cloth 
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“Everybedy Wants this Book.” 


This is what the Northwestern terian, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., says of the new and valuable manual, 
“Emergency Notes.” What to do in accidents and 
su‘den illness till the doctor comes. 12mo, cloth, 18 
original illustrations, over 100 pp., with copious index 
for instant reference. Price, cents, postage free. 
Se & yo, Publishers, 18 and Astor 





Prayer and Its Remarkable Answers. 


Of the book bearing the above title, by Wm. Patton. 
D.D., LL.D., The In . New York, says: 
‘Many of the statements it contains are as incon 
vertible as the attraction of gravitation.” 12mo, cloth, 
456 es. Price, $1.00, postfree. Funk & Wagnalis, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


New Light on Mormonism. 


By Mrs. Ellen E. Dickenson, contains considerable 

original material. The Standard, Chicago, says: “ We 

eve this book will do something towards destroy- 

ing thie gigantic evil.” 12mo, cloth, 272 pp., with 

index. $1.00, tfree. Funk & Wagnalls, blish- 
ers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Latin Hymn Writers and Their Hymns. 


Of “ Latin He Writers and Their Hymns,” by 
the late Samuel W. Duffield, D.D., The /ndependeni, 
New York, in a six column review of the volume, 
justly says: “It is a book that fills a gap hitherto 
yawning, and lays claim to literary graces that were 
absent from all previous volumes upon arpocegy.. 
8vo, cloth, over pp. Price $3.00 post free. Funk 
& Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astdér Place, N. Y. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


— AND— 


Bryce's “American Commonwealth.” 


FOR FIVE. DOLLARS 
WE WILL SEND, CARRIAGE PREPAID, 


Bryce’s AMERICAN ComMOoNWEALTH,” 


(The Regular Authorized Edition, 2 Vols. Cloth, 1520 pp.) 
— AND — 


“THE LITERARY DIGEST’ FOR ONE YEAR. 
To New or Old Subscribers. 


This is not a pirated edition of ‘‘ The American Commonwealth,” but is the complete 
authorized edition, published by Macmillan & Co., and in all respects, printing, binding, and 
contents, exactly the same as has been regularly on sale hitherto in the book stores for $6.00. 














If you are already a subscriber for ‘‘ The Literary Digest,” send $5.00 and your sub- 
scription will be extended one year from its date of expiration and Bryce’s ‘‘American Common- 
wealth,” as described, will be sent you, carriage prepaid. 

If you are not now a subscriber, send $5.00 and you shall receive ‘‘ The Literary Digest” 
for one year, and ‘‘ The American Commonwealth;” carriage prepaid. 





WHAT IS SAID OF THE BOOK: 


It is the unanimous declaration of the press of America that there exists no other work on 
American Government, National and State, her Political and Social Institutions, in detail, in 
all their ramifications, so complete, keen, trustworthy, instructive, useful, charming, and 
valuable, as is ‘‘ Bryce’s American Commonwealth.” 

New Work Times: “ His work rises at once to and social framework cannot be compared, in point of 
an eminent place among studies of great nationsand wide knowledge and wise comment, with ‘ The Amer- 
their institutions. It is,so far as America goes, a ican Commonwealth’ by James Bryce.” 
work unique in scope, spirit,and knowledge. There New Work Tribume: ‘This work will be 


is nothing like it anywhere extant, nothing that ap- invaluable . . . to the American citizen who 
proaches it.” wishes something more than a superficial knowledge 


Philadelphia Press: ‘ A work that takes of the political system under which he lives and the 


instant rank as the keenest critique and most trust- pages gan it see pe of other sence all ; 
worthy description of our social and political life. ‘The ew York Journal of Commerce: * Every 


only way to enjoy such a work is to read every line American ks —_ should buy it, read it attentively, and 
of it.” live up to it. 


Boston Beacon: “ The book should be known 

New York San: “ We understate the facts when by every American who wishes to understand his own 
we say that De Tocqueville’s survey of our political country.” 

It has been justly said: ‘‘ No authors draw upon themselves more displeasure than those 
who deal in political matters, which is justly incurred, considering that spirit of rancor and 
virulence with which works of this nature abound.” Not so with Bryce’s ‘‘ American Com- 
monwealth ” (the author a member of the British Parliament), says the Boston Herald: ‘‘ This 
is the most complete, compact and detailed account of the American Commonwealth that has 
yet been written by any native or by any writer whatsoever. . Between Englishmen 
and Americans this work is an indissoluble bond of union on the highest plane of international 
thought and expression.” 
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Publishers of THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 





TheLibrary of AmericanLiterature 


Tt will pay you to find out by writing toC. L. WEBSTER & CO.,  E. 14th ST., NEW YORK. Bn 











Ndestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Prepared according to the directions cf Prot. EB. WN. 
BHORSFOERD. 


This preparation promotes digestion 
without injury, and is pleasant to the 
taste. 

It consists of phosphoric acid combined 
with the phosphates, forming an im- 
portant and active principle and essen- 
tialelement of the gastric juice of the 
stomach. This fluid is necessary to a 
perfect digestion, and if the stomach is 
not supplied with it, indigestion will 
result. 


Dr. E. V. WriGHT, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., says: 


_ ‘The peculiar combination of phosphates renders 
it ees, valuable in the treatment of digestive dis- 
orders. 


Dr. E. J. WILLIAMSON, St. Louis, Mo., 
says: 

**Marked beneficial results in imperfect digestion.” 

Dr. F. G. McGavock, McGavock, Ark., 
says: 

“It acts beneficially in obstinate indigestion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet sent free on ap- 
plication to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,2.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and 


Imitations. 
CAUTION: Be sure the word 
“HORSFORD’S” is PRINTED 
on thelabel. All others are spuri- 
ous. NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 


SAVE YOUR HEELS AND 
One Dollar in repairs on every pair o! 








shoes. Don’t go lop-sided when a simpi 
device preventing it, is within your reach. 
Send 10c. for sample, or 50c. for a 6-pair 
“ outfit’? of SANFORD’S PERFECT 
HEEL PROTECTORS. Woodman 
Co., P. O. Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 








Proceedings of the National 
Temperance Congress, 
1890, 


12mo, Cloth, 425 pp. $1.50, post free. 


‘* A Scrupulously correct report.’’—Rodert Graham, 
Gen'l Sec’y Church Temperance Society. 








At this great Congress, held in New York 
City, at the Broadway Tabernacle, June 11th and 
12th, 1890, representatives of every shade of 
anti-liquor views discussed the different phases 
of the Temperance question. 

This volume furnishes 425 pages of highly 
interesting matter, and supplies ‘food for 
thought’ from cover to cover. It is a thor- 
oughly faithful and uncolored report. Nothing 
will do so much to show Prohibitionists why good 


men oppose Prohibition, what points need to be | 


explained and what most defended as to read the 

far-reaching discussions of this volume. 

It should find a place with all Temperance 

workers, and should be found in every public 

library in the country. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 
-: 18:and 20 Astor Place, N: ¥. 
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POLITICAL. 


CROOKED TAXATION. 
THOMAS G. SHEARMAN, 
Arena, Boston, April. 


NDIRECT taxation” has a not unpleasant sound; but 

another term should be applied to the thing which is 
really meant by the expression above quoted, and that term is 
Crooked Taxation. 

Under this system the whole burden of taxes rests upon con- 
sumption and not at all upon wealth. The system absolutely 
exempts property from the support of government, and draws 
taxes only from those who have to spend, and in proportion to 
their expenses. 

Inasmuch as the necessary expenses of the very poor area 
hundred times as large, in proportion to their wealth, as the 
expenses of the very rich, these taxes bear with a hundredfold 
severity upon the very poor as compared with the very rich. 
Averaging all classes of society under this system, the poor, as 
a class, invariably pay ten times their proper share of taxes; 





while the rich pay much less than one tenth of their proper 
share. ot age 

The system generally, though not invariably, adds to the 
cost of supporting the government a private profit, so large as 
to far exceed the whole amount of taxes paid by the rich as 
a class. The whole of this private profit goes to a portion of 
the richer class; thus giving to that portion a very large net 
gain from the very fact of taxation. 

Crooked taxes are like crooked rifles; the only thing you can 
be sure of is that they will zo produce the effect on the revenue 
which you expect; and as no government can go on under a 
perpetual deficiency, every government which depends entirely 
upon crooked taxation keeps up excessive taxes, and surplus 
revenues, with the inevitable consequences, extravagance, 
waste, and corruption. The total abolition of protective duties 
would make no difference upon this point. Public waste and 
corruption are the necessary results of exclusive dependence 
upon crooked taxation. 

In considering the burden of the present system of taxation, 
we must add to the revenue derived from it bythe government 
the profit which a few of the rich make at the expense of the 
rest of the community, out of the so-called protective taxes. 
The most moderate estimate of this item places it at three 
times the amount of the duties actually collected by the gov- 
ernment. There are those who maintain that a protective 
tariff imposes no burden at all upon the people of the protected 
country. The lowest estimate of this item is included in the 
computations of this paper; but, if rejected, it would not reduce 
the estimate of the effects of indirect taxation by so much as 
one half. 

The amount properly allowable for the effect of internal 
taxes upon domestic production is much more difficult to 
estimate. That such taxes do increase the cost to the con- 
sumer far in excess of the revenue actually collected by the 
State is proved by the history of the match-tax. Levied solely 
for revenue, it soon ruined all small manufacturers and created 
a monopoly, which increased the price, not only by the one 
cent per box paid to the government, but by another cent; the 
cost to consumers falling two cents, because of a repeal of a 
tax of one cent. For nearly two years this whole increase went 
into private pockets; but it is not probable that all excise 
taxes operate quite so severely. A moderate estimate puts the 
indirect cost of such taxes at one-fourth of the amount 
collected, 

The profits of dealers upon indirect taxes, paid by them in 
the first instance, are plainly a tax upon consumers, 

The lowest estimate of mercantile profits of which the 
writer is aware, puts them at 25 per cent., but we will here call 
them 15 per cent. 

The profits collected upon local taxes on buildings and 


chattels must be put still lower. Let them stand at only 5 per 
cent. 
AMERICAN TAX BURDENS OF 1880. 
Fewest GOOG. 0.o0000000500000090600000benns 0ssensestensads $186,500,000 
Internal revenue, etc...... 0b s6b¥60ssbciedocccndcssetoscdbaas 147,000,000 
Inereased prices domestic protected goods 





als S0cccccecobsce $59,500,000 

WOR ins edie csehes inicicce vaddesbeksonnntdechesksaeneee $893,000,000 

Dealers’ profits, 15 Per CEMt......cceeeesceseccccscececcese 134,000,000 
—————-41 027,000,000 

Focnd CARER: o600ccsspvecsncuosgpasve’ eescpececcocccesoses + +$312,000,000 

Landlords’ and Dealers’ profits, 5 per cent.......++se00+ +* 15,600,000 
$37,600,000 

Grand total. ...ccccccvces 


see eeeeeseseeeeee cece cescccssceeeeccsseeees 598)354,000,000 

Out of what fund can these taxes and the profits thereon be 
paid? Not out of what the people spend, but out of what, but 
for these charges, they would save. 


In proportion to what are they paid? Not in proportion to 


s 


————— 


—— 
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2 (674) 
what is saved, but strictly in proportion to personal and family 


Adopting the census of 1880 as the basis, as we must at pre- 
sent, there were then about 17,4000,000 producers, supporting 
each a group of three persons, disregarding fractions. The 
average earnings Of 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 farm laborers were 
shown by the Agricultural Report to be less than $194, includ- 
ing the cost of their living. The earnings of 4,000,000 farmers 
were less than $300 each. The earnings of 2,700,000 artisans 
averaged $346. This includes the earnings upon which a group 
of three only are supported. The average family numbering 
five, this income represents an average family income of $577. 
So far from being too low, this is actually muchtoo high. It is 
$62 more than the average railroad employé could earn if 
employed for 313 full daysinthe year. $450 would be an 
ample estimate of the average income of four-fifths of American 


families. Nevertheless the excessive amount of $300 for each © 


worker (equal to $500 for each family) will here be accepted as 
the iowest range of average income. 

The actual income production of the nation in 1880 was 
probably between $8,300,000,000 and. nine billions; although 
Prof. W.T. Harris estimates it at only $7,300,000,000. Mr. 
Gannett’s estimate of the savings of the same year, $1,300,000,- 
000, may be accepted as approximately correct, although Mr. 
Atkinson thinks it much too large. 

Constructing a table upon the foundations afforded by 
American statistics so far as they go, and using British income 
statistics only for the purpose of supplementing and classifying 
American figures, the following is the result : 


AMERICAN INCOMES. EXPENSES AND SAVINGS, 1880. 


INCOME, 
Class. Persons. Range. Average. Expenses. Savings. 
i 50 $1,000,000 and upwards $1,500,000 $250,000 = $1,250,000 
II. 500 250,000 to $1,000,000 450,000 100,000 350,000 
Ill. 5,000 50,000 tO = 250,000 88,000 40,000 48,000 
Iv. 12,500 20,000 to 50,000 27,500 15,000 12,500 
Vv. 27,000 10,000 to 20,000 14,000 9,000 5,000 
VI. 75.000 5,000 to 10,000 6,400 5,000 1,400 
VII. 250,000 2,000 to 5,000 2,700 2,300 400 
Vil. 850,000 Joo to 2,000 1,000 850 150 
IX, 2,500,000 50 to 700 400 380 20 
X. 13,672,000 nder 350 300 285 15 


It is now necessary to show the aggregate expenses and 
savings of each class: 


Persons. Income. Expenses. Savings. 
50 $75,000,000 $12,500,000 $62,500,000 

500 225,000,000 50,000,000 175,000,000 

5,000 440,000,000 200,000,000 240,000,000 





12,500 343,750,000 187,500,000 156,250,000 
27,000 378,000,000 243,000,000 135,000,000 
75,000 480,000,000 375,000,000 105,000,000 
250,000 675,000,000 575,000,000 100,000,000 
850,000 850,000,000 722,500,000 127,500,000 

* 2,500,000 1,000,000,000 950,000,000 50,000,000 
+13,672,000 4,101,600,000 3,896, 520,000 205,080,000 











17,392,050  $8,568,350,000 $7,212,020,000 — $1, 356,330,000 

The incidence of taxation is now to be considered. The 
above table shows the gross expense of the people’s living, 
$7,212,020,000 for the year. Taxation is now distributed nearly 
pro rata upon this. The whole burden of taxation has been 
shown to be $1, 354,600,000. This is equal to 18 7-10 per cent. 
on expenses. As the total savings (before taxes are deducted) 
would amount to $2,710,930,000, the ultimate burden imposed 
by taxation and its effects is 50 per cent. of all the national 
savings. 

But while this is the average, that average is based on a vast 
disproportion of burdens. The tax of 18 7-10 per cent. upon 
expenses means less than 4 per cent. upon the easy savings of 
the richest class, but of 78 per cent. upon the hard savings of 
; the poorer class! 

This is, directly and solely, the result of indirect taxation. 
If taxation were direct and equal, the annual savings of each 
class would bear the same proportion to each other after taxa- 
tion as they did before. Taxation surely should not make the 
poor relatively poorer than the richer classes. 

- Many reforms are needed in this favored Republic. “ But 
none can compare in importance or in far-reaching effécts with 
this: Let Crooked Taxation be utterly destroyed 
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COMPULSORY VOTING. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM HOLLS. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, April. 
PT'HE duty of voting is coming to be more clearly recognized 
Sand emphasized than ever before. The object for which 
a man is invested with the right to vote is purely odjective. It 
may be accepted as a principle of political ethics that the 
elective franchise is a solemn trust, held by each individual 
voter for the benefit of all who are directly or indirectly 
affected by the result of the election. Under the law, a vote 
is not property—a legitimate object of bargain and sale. The 
ballot should not be made use of to gratify a whim or a senti- 
ment, revenge or gratitude. Clearly, when this trust has been 
once accepted, it becomes thereafter the bounden duty of the 
trustee to administer it regularly, uninterruptedly, and 
unflinchingly. Stress is laid upon the last word, because to 
abstain from voting at any election in this country is, on the 
part of a man of sufficient intelligence to form an opinion 
upon the issues involved, in effect a furtive exercise of the 
elective franchise, in that it doubles the power of the vote of a 
man holding opposite views, and who does cast a ballot. Such 
a negative exercise of the highest prerogative of a freeman 
must necessarily be detrimental to the best interests of the 
community. To withhold a ballot, representing an honest and 
intelligent judgment, is to shirk duty, bring contempt upon the 
idea of self-government, impose upon other qualified voters, 
and surrender to those least fitted to cast their suffrages. 
Says Lieber (Polztical Ethics, Ed. Woolsey, Vol. IL., p. 231): 
‘*They whose voting is the least desirable are the surest to be at the poll ; but 
the industrious mechanic, the laborious farmer, the man of study, the merchant 
and professional man, in short, all those who form the sinew and substance of the 
State, feel it a sacrifice of time to go to the place of voting, where they are not 
unfrequently delayed for a long time by the other class from depositing their vote, 
especially in populous places. They are, therefore, th, more imperatively called 
upon to keep constantly before their minds how important it is that they should 


vote, and not leave the election to be directed by those who have the smallest 
stake in society.”’ 


A citizen’s duty in casting his ballot does not differ in kind 
from that of the juryman sworn to decide the issues presented 
without fear or favor. 

In the State of New York 300,375 persons who voted in 1888 
(a Presidential year) remained away from the polls in 1889, and 
206,278 did so in 1890. In the last mayoralty election in New 
York City over 35,000 men who had even registered abstained 
from voting, with the result that the city was once more turned 
over to an organized gang of plunderers. A more deliberate 
and extensive betrayal of trust would be difficult to find. It is 
safe to say that at almost every election in this country— 
National, State, and municipal—more qualified voters abstain 
from voting than would be necessary to change the result. 

There can be no doubt of the existence of the evil; the ques- 
tion is, What relief is possible ? 

If there is any milder remedy than compulsion by law, it has 
not been suggested. Precedents for such a law are found early 
in our history. Governor Hill, of New York, in his message of 
1889, favoring a fair trial of compulsory voting, calls attention 
to a compulsory ordinance passed by the people of Southamp- 
ton, Long Island, as early as October, 1643; and there is one 
also in the Laws of Virginia, enacted in 1705, and for a long 
time in force, as follows: 


‘* Every freeholder actually resident in each county, shall appear and vote at 
such election, or shall forfeit Two hundred pounds of Tobacco to the Informer, 
recoverable as before.” 


No further attempt at legislation in this direction appears 
until within a very few years. <A Bill was introduced into the 
New York Legislature in 1890, and again in 1891, but it appears 
to be inadequate to accomplish the purpose. Similar Bills 
which have been introduced into the legislatures of Maryland 
and Massachusetts, are open to the same objection. 

‘In framing a law to meet the emergency, the result to be 
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attained should be clearly realized, namely: (1) all qualified 
voters should vote at every election; (2) the elective franchise 
should not be cheapened, nor lose all attributes of a privilege, 
and for this reason those who despise or neglect it continuously 
should be deprived of it. 

The penalty for not voting should be a fine of not less than 
two, nor more than five dollars, to be paid before the delin- 
quent could thereafter vote at any election, Federal, State, or 
municipal. 

A list of voters should be kept from year to year, and any 
one desiring to cast a ballot should be allowed to do so without 
objection on the score of this Act, provided he was recorded 
as voting at the last preceding election. If not so recorded, it 
would be incumbent on him to— 

a. Challenge the record; the registry officers and poll-clerks 
being liable, civilly and criminally, for inaccuracy or fraud. 

6, Pay the fine; or 

c. Offer a satisfactory excuse for his neglect to vote pre- 
viously. 

The third contingency presents the only difficulty. What- 
ever mode is employed to meet it, must be self-acting, with 
heavy penalties for all wilful falsehood or fraud. The chief 
end to be attained by the law regulating excuses, is not to 
annoy, more than is absolutely necessary, a man with a good 
excuse ; but to make it, in every doubtful case, quite as con- 
venient to vote as to abstain with reliance on the sufficiency 
of the excuse. There are certain excuses, the mere statement 
of which (under a penalty for untruth), should be a sufficient 
preliminary to the reception of the ballot. In another class of 
excuses, the statute should provide that a verified statement 
in detail be filed with the polling-clerks, at a stated time before 
the election. The trouble involved in doing this, and the 
annoyance caused by the necessity of giving details, would be 
an obstacle to careless or vague affidavits, and the rival party 
committees might be counted upon to see that no political 
opponent obtained a vote by an illegal or false excuse—the 
latter offense being, of course, highly penal. 

If a voter neglected to vote at the second election, and thus 
to purge himself of his first negligence, the fine should be 
cumulative, and if the neglect continued five years, a decree of 
a court of record, upon petition necessitating considerable 
trouble and expense, should be required to re-infranchise the 
delinquent. 

No greater penalty than disfranchisement seems desirable, 
although the imposition of taxes upon personal property 
affords an opportunity for further penalty, in the way of com- 
pelling delinquent and wealthy citizens to bear a proportion- 
ately greater share of the public burdens. When disfranchise- 
ment has lost its deterrent power, the ballot itself, and with it 
all free institutions, will be doomed. 





WHY THE POLITICAL BOSS IS A POWER. 
F, I. VASSAULT. 
Overland Monthly, San Francisco, April. 


N his admirable analysis of ‘‘ The American Commonwealth,” 
Mr. Bryce declares that the only conspicuous political 
failure of the American people is in the government of cities, 
This state of affairs results partly from the fact that cities 
have outgrown the machinery devised for their government, 
but it is also largely the result of the wrong manner in which 
we run that machinery. It is a fundamental error to suppose 
that a city election is to be decided on the same questions that 
determine our support of one or other of the National or State 
tickets. The administration of a city government is purely a 
business, not a political matter. 

From this it follows that the selection of city officers should 
depend upon the character of the individual candidates, not 
upon their National and State political affiliations. 

It is true that many people consider the control of the city 
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government essential to success in State and National affairs, 
but this view ignores the real force by which elections should 
be decided. The object of controlling the city government, 
according to these people, is to provide places for party workers, 
It isadmitted that they work politically for the party that gives 
them employment, and the city’s government must be secured 
in order to retain their services. What a degraded thing does 
politics become in this view of the subject! In order to secure 
the support of a band of office-seekers, we abandon to them 
the government of the cities, involving in the aggregate the 
expenditure of more money than is raised by both the National 
and State government. In 1890 the municipal debt amounted 
to $720,665,551. This is more than twice the assessed valua- 
tion of the personal property in the city. Surely the handling 
of this debt alone, with the annual payment of $34,550,236 for 
interest, is a matter deserving careful consideration, and the 
selection of the best financiers. But, practically, every con- 
sideration of municipal policy must give way to the necessity 
of securing the support of these self-seekers on the National 
and State tickets. 

It is this ability to force into municipal contests questions 
that have no connection with them, and thereby to drive out 
of consideration questions of municipal policy, that creates the 
opportunity for “ boss” rule. It is the large number of clerk- 
ships, the extensive patronage rendered necessary by the com- 
plex business operations of the city government, that furnishes 
the incentive for the activity of the boss. 

The genesis of the boss is an easy and naturalone. He is 
usually a saloon-keeper, who, through his business, becomes 
acquainted with those who are in politics for revenue only, or, 
as they express it, are “not in politics for their health.” He 
gets a candidate nominated for some office having consider- 
able patronage, and then secures his election by the promise of 
positions in the office to effective workers. The boss, then, 
has his hold. His appointees pay him a certain part of their 
salaries each month, and this forms a corruption fund to be 
used at the next election. This continues until he has secured 
the local party organization, and is able to dictate all the local 
nominees of the party. But while he is able to dictate all the 


nominations, he does not attempt to control all the nominees. 
That would defeat his purpose. He places some good men on 
the ticket, men known throughout the community for honesty 
and integrity. The offices having patronage he fills with 
unknown men, who will do his biding. The innocent voter 
glances down the ticket, sees the good names and supposes 
that all the nominees are like them, so he votes the ticket 
“straight,” and considers that he has done his duty. 

This statement of the methods of the boss indicates one 
of the chief sources of his power. He is able to gain the 
party organization through the refusal of the bttter class of 
the community to attend the primaries, and to join the clubs; 
and experience has shown that any attempt on the part of 
good citizens to secure the lead there, is promptly nullified by 
the introduction of ‘‘ workers” from other precincts. 

But the control of the party organization would be an empty 
thing, were the boss unable to elect his ticket. And his ability 
to elect it arises from the willingness of respectable and honest 
men to accept nomination at his hands. If every man who 
honestly believes bossism destructive of the best interests of 
the country would refuse to accept a nomination from a con- 
vention dominated by a political boss, the power of the boss 
would be immediately broken. The boss wields his power, and 
perpetuates the system, by the tacit support of respectable 
citizens who receive nomination at his hands. 

There is another class of respectable people who believe 
that the boss is a necessary evil in American politics, and close 
their eyes to the danger that arises from turning over the party 
organization to him. They know that the boss is there “for 
revenue only,” and it is understood that he is always ready for 
a deal by which he can secure the local offices where plunder is 
plenty; but on the plea that he is necessary, they lend him 
their support. 

The power of the boss can be broken only by the united 
action of the respectable citizens. They must refuse his nom- 
inations and decline to support his ticket. Until this is done 
the boss will continue in power, and the city administration 
become ever more and more corrupt. 


| 
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THE ENGLISH IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
Luic1 PALMA. 


Nuova Antologia, Rome, March. 


NGLAND is the only nation in the world, whether ancient, 
medizval, or modern, of which the dominion extends to 
every part of the globe. 

The great ancient Oriental empires occupied a relatively 
small part of Asia, and could expand only to the outskirts of 
Africa. The Roman Empire, the greatest in antiquity, could 
embrace the circuit of the Mediterranean, but did not reach 
beyond the Rhine, the Danube, the Carpathian Mountains, the 
Tigris, the Euphrates, and the deserts of Northern Africa. The 
empire of Charlemagne and that of Napoleon were much less 
extensive, being restricted to Western Europe and not even 
comprising all that. On the dominions of Charles II. and 
Philip IJ. it could be said that the sun never set, but in their 
time the two Americas were nearly unpopulated. In our day 
the Russian Empire comprises the best part of Poland and Fin- 
land, extends from the Baltic and the White Sea to the Danube 
and the Black Sea, and possesses all Northern and a large por- 
tion of Central Asia, up to the frontiers of India, Persia, 
Armenia, and Turkey; but that Empire exists in only two parts 
of the world; and a large proportion of its provinces is in 
Arctic regions. England alone has possessions in every quarter 
of the world. With splendid military imagery that expresses 
superbly her imperial grandeur, the illustrious American orator, 
Webster, said of Great Britain, that her ‘‘ morning drum-beat, 
following the sun and keeping company with the hours, circles 
the earth with one continuous and unbroken strain of the 
martial airs of England.” 

She alone has known how to procure for herself the glory of 
being at the same time imperial and free; a very free people in 
the British Islands rules hundreds of thousands of various sub- 
ject people, with very small material forces, and wears a crown 
of free people in her dependencies. Since 1830, Great Britain 
has developed and encouraged in her English-speaking colonies 
self-government, notably in Canada, Australia, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. While this development of self-government in 
British colonies has been going on, there has been a great 
change in the position of England. Russia has an empire 
which in Europe alone governs 85,000,000 people, and has 
an immense territory capable of supporting as many more. 
The United States, which a century ago had barely 4,000,000 
of white inhabitants, has to-day a population of 62,000,000, and 
by the end of the century will have 80,000,000. England, with 
her little base of the British Islands, containing only 38,000,000 
of people, firrds herself confronted by these colossal powers, 
growing rapidly and immensely, with India threatened by the 
advance of the Russians in Central Asia, and her largest col- 
onies, like Canada and Australia, nearly independent and able 
easily to detach themselves from a body with which they are 
so slightly connected. 

To remedy this state of things, by virtue of which the rank 
of Great Britain in the world is constantly being lowered, many 
distinguished thinkers have proposed a British imperial feder- 
ation, with a central Parliament of one or two Chambers, com- 
posed of representatives from Great Britain and all the colonies, 
legislating on matters which concern the general welfare, while 
separate legislative bodies in England proper, in Scotland, in 
Ireland, and in each colony, will attend to the local affairs of 
each separate division of the Empire. 

This is a magnificent idea, but the difficulties in the way of 
carrying it out seem to me insurmountable. 

The first formidable difficulty will be the necessity of totally 
changing the English constitution, making it, instead of an 
historical constitution, founded on a base of centuries, one 
which will be a document newly written. Great Britain will 
cease to be what she is, empress of many provinces and free 
colonies, whose constitution has a political envelop of many 
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hundred years, and will become a new federal State, with a 
constitution emanating from the skulls of a few men and 
written in some paragraphs, in the French fashion. England 
proper will cease to be the governor of an empire, created and 
maintained by the valor and wisdom of her sons; and her 
Commons, and her Lords will fall to the rank of mere pro- 
vincial assemblies, analogous, and even inferior, to the present 
legislatures of Canada, of Melbourne, of Sydney, and the rest of 
them; which have powers much more extensive than those 
which would belong to the legislature of any particular 
member of this new federal empire. 

Another immense impediment to the proposed empire would 
be the want of contiguity in its territory. To use the language 
of Herbert Spencer, afropos of social organisms as opposed to 
individual organisms, the empire would be a loosely connected, 
not acompact whole. Itsterritory, scattered in different parts of 
the globe, Europe, Asia, America, Africa, Oceanica, would be an 
empire with its several parts more widely separate than any 
empire that has ever existed or now exists in the world. 

It is urged that in our day, with perfect means of communi- 
cation, distance is of no consequence; that from New York to 
San Francisco, from Rhode Island to New Orleans, is as far as 
from Canada to Liverpool. The fact is, however, that the 
United States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, from the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, is one 
continuous territory, in which a great people can have the feel- 
ing that they have a common country, thus forming a State, 
which is organically, and, therefore, indissolubly composed. 

Still further, what common interests would the various mem- 
bers of the proposed empire have? At present, in the colonies, 
there is a sentimental feeling for the Mother Country among 
those who have been born in it. But among their descendants 
this feeling is either very languid, or does not exist. Mr. E. 
Parkes, the Premier of New South Wales, has taken for his 
rallying cry “ Australia for the Australians,” and a similar feel- 
ing is prevalent in Canada and other English colonies. Finally, 
federation will have to work the miracle of inducing the colo- 
nies, for the sake of British greatness, to admit English prod- 
ucts free, and thus condemn themselves to render impossible, 
for an indefinite period, their rapid industrial progress. What 
probability is there that the colonies will thus commit, what 
they believe to be, suicide? Not the slightest. 

The proposed federation might have been possible before 
self-government was conceded to the colonies: but now it is 
too late. Imperial federation is a grand idea, which is pleasing 
and seducing when viewed from a distance, but looked at near 
by it ends in smoke. 





THE ALGERIAN QUESTION. 
PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
L’Economiste Francazs, Parts, March 7. 

N regard to Algeria there is going on in the Senate an 
if interminable discussion, during which, so far, both too 
much that is good and too much that is bad has been said 
about our Algerian colony. According to some, the results of 
the colony have been marvellous; according to others, there 
have been no good results. Both these opinions are extrava- 
gant. It isnot a matter ofslight consequence that 450,000 
Europeans, of whom a little more than half are French—prob- 
ably there are now 500,000 Europeans, of whom more than 
250,000 are French, for there has been no census since 1886— 
have settled in our principal African possession. It is equally 
not a matter of little importance thatamong this population of 
European origin, the births every year exceed the deaths by 
several thousands. It cannot be a matter of indifference to 
France that she possesses in Algeria about 1,500,000 hectares 
(3,700,000 acres) of land, the surface of which is equal to more 
than two departments, and that there is disposable nearly 
1,000,000 hectares (2,400,000 acres) of which fully the one-half 
can be considered fit for colonization. Nor can it bea matter 
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of indifference that Algeria has a commerce which, of late 
years, has ranged between 400,000,000 and 500,000,000 francs, of 
which about three quarters is with France. These are not 
results which we can afford to despise. 

We must not disparage Algeria too much, either before our- 
selves or before foreigners. That would be both unjust and 
impolitic. Nevertheless, it is true, that we have expended 
4,000,000,000 francs and 100,000 men to get results which 
could have been obtained with 1,000,000,000 francs and 10,000 
men. It is also true that Algeria still costs us too much—about 
80,000,000 a year, including the army, it is true, but 25,000,000 
to 30,000,000 without the army. In the matter of expense we 
could economize somewhat; and it would not retard, in the 
least, the development of the country, if the European popula- 
tion were made to pay the tax on inheritances and the land 
tax, while relieving them in a certain measure of the taxes on 
sugar, on alcohol and on tobacco. The Australians, the 
Argentines, and the Brazilians pay land taxes and very high 
customs duties. With this increase of receipts, partly used to 
lighten the weight of the Algerian budget on the French 
treasury, the American and Russian method could be followed 
of constructing necessary public works with despatch. 

Moreover, steps must be taken to assimilate the French popu- 
lation of Algeria with the foreign element, which is as numer- 
ous asthe French. We must do like the colonizing nations, 
the United States, the Argentine Republic, and Brazil, and 
naturalize allthe children of foreigners who are born in Algeria 
and continue to reside there. France ought not, to borrowan 
expression often used, to hatch in Africa a Spanish egg or an 
Italian egg. 

Still further, we ought not “to create an Irish Africa.” This 
phrase, which we employed seven or eight years ago, has 
gained favor and it has often been borrowed fromus. Butno 
steps have been taken to improve the lamentable situation. 
Our conduct towards the natives, whom, like M. Constans, we 
impoliticly insist on calling a conquered people, is characterized 
neither by justice nor ability. We take no pains to instruct 
them, which would be easy and not costly ; we subject them to 
an intolerable police régzme, called the code of the natives, by 
which a claim not established is punished with imprisonment. 
Sometimes, by indirect means, we despoil them of their lands, 
as was shown in a journal of Bone, reproduced in the Zemfs of 
the 5th of this month. In this way we are preparing an 
African Ireland; it is a dangerous state of things. 

The example of the natives of Tunis proves abundantly that, 
under a dexterous and humane régzme, there is no irremediable 
hostility between Mussulmen and Europeans. 

We must imitate in Algiers the Tunisian system. Either 
the representation of Algeria in the French Parliament must 
be given up altogether, or we must confer electoral rights on 
certain classes of Algerian natives. The present system of 
representation for Algeria is monstrous; no people ever had 
the like; it is the seed, constantly sowed, of civil war. Here 
are deputies who represent only 225,000 French people out 
of a population of 4,000,000 souls. These deputies are the 
defenders, the mouth-pieces, of all the passions, the prej- 
udices, the spites, the cupidity which are possessed by the 
leading colonists; they demand the appropriation of the goods 
of the Arabs and all sorts of other vexatious measures. Never 
was system so iniquitousand sobarbarous. The present system 


of representation is the cause of the discord which reigns in the 
colony. 

To the electoral body which chooses the Algerian deputies 
should be added the natives who have served France, who have 
filled certain offices. Any way, it is impossible to keep Alge- 
rian representation as it is. Having always before one’s eyesthe 
menace of an African Ireland, let us, while there is yet time, 
do what we can to avoid so calamitous a situation. Having 
also before one’s eyes the example furnished by Tunis, which is 
on the road to become a growing colony at a small expense 
and without discord, let us model, so far as circumstances per- 
mit, the Algerian ~égzme upon that of Tunis. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL. 


PAUPERISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PROFESSOR RICHARD T, ELY, OF JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
North American Review, New York, April. 


HE chief of the Salvation Army has written a book which 
marks an epoch in the history of thought on social sub- 
jects in the nineteenth century. Although no student of 
social science may be able to accept its theories and recom- 
mendations as a whole without serious qualification, it is a 
trumpet-blast calling men toaction on behalf of the poorest and 
most degraded classes in human society. 

General Booth calls the most unfortunate class in the com- 
munity for which he pleads the “submerged tenth,” and, 
roughly speaking, it is an accurate designation in the modern 
civilized world. This class is divided into three parts or three 
sub-classes, namely, the defective, the delinquent, and the 
dependent. 

It is the purpose of the present article to deal chiefly with 
one of these sub-classes, that of the dependents or paupers, and 
to treat of this part of the great submerged tenth, as it exists 
in the United States. 

Mr. Charles D. Kellogg, the able and devoted secretary of 
the New York Charity Organization Society, has estimated 
that 3,000,000 of people in the United States were wholly or 
partially supported by alms during a recent year, and that the 
support received by this number was equal to the total support 
of half a million paupers during the entire year. 

Reliable statistics make this estimate of 3,000,000 for the 
United States not at all improbable. The number of paupers 
varies greatly from year to year, according to the general pros- 
perity of the country and other causes, and, even within the 
same year, according to the season. The estimate of 3,000,000 
cannot be regarded as an extravagant one for the United 
States during hard times. 

Numerous estimates have been made of the direct and 
indirect cost of pauperism to this country. The direct pauper 
expenditure of the United States may be placed at $25,000,000 
at least; indeed, this must be an underestimate, for New York 
State alone expends for charitable purposes through its various 
institutions over $13,000,000. If we place the average number 
of persons in this country supported by charity at 500,000, and 
estimate the loss of productive power for each one of these at 
$100 per year, we shall have an indirect loss of $50,000,000 to 
be added to the direct expenditures. $100,000,000 a year must 
be regarded as a conservative estimate of the total direct and 
indirect pecuniary loss to the country on account of pauperism. 
A far more serious loss, however, is the loss in manhood and 
womanhood. 

In contrast to this first fact of the great mass of pauperism, 
we have the second equally indisputable fact that it is for the 
most part a curable disease. Wherever there has been any 
earnest and intelligent attempt to remedy the evil, the success 
has been equal to all the most sanguine could anticipate. 
Among the proofs of this statement may be mentioned the well- 
known Elberfeld system of charitable relief and the experience 
of Buffalo, New York. 

The third indisputable fact observed is that only slight effort 
is put forth by the communi* at large to cure the evil of 
pauperism. No adequate pr portion of the fortunate classes 
give either money or perso: .l service to help elevate the less 
fortunate classes. The nur ber ef people in the United States 
who call themselves Chr stians is certainly five times the 
number of those whoreqv .re help, while the most that is wanted 
is one friendly visitor tc each pauper. 

What are the causes of pauperism? These causes are many, 
and they cannot be stated in any single sentence. The most 
general statement possible is that the causes of poverty are 
heredity and environment, producing weak physical, mental, 
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and moral constitutions. If sociological investigations have 
made one thing clearer than another, it is that paupers are a 
class into which one is often born, and from which, when born 
into it, one can be rescued, as a rule, only by a change of envi- 
ronment. There are those, undoubtedly, whose pauperism can 
be traced neither to heredity nor unfavorable environment, but 
they are comparatively few. Well-brought-up children of 
morally and physically sound parents seldom become paupers. 
According to all careful investigations, intemperance, as a 
cause of poverty, plays a minor, although an important, ré/e, 
the returns under this head depending largely upon the preju- 
dices of the person making the investigation. 

What has been said about the causes of pauperism makes it 
easy to understand the nature of the remedies required. For- 
tunately, of the two chief causes of pauperism I have named, 
the more powerful is environment, and that is the more easily 
controlled. The remedy is to break up these pauper and crimi- 
nal bands, and at the earliest age to remove the children from 
their poisonous atmosphere. Adults are much more difficult 
to deal with, but Germany has a large number of “ Laborers’ 
Colonies” which, on the whole, have succeeded well. There is 
a class which must be kept permanently isolated in asylums, 
and these must not be allowed to propagate their kind. 

Two specific remedies have been tried, and failed. One is 
miscellaneous almsgiving, which has been a social curse, pro- 
ducing the very evil which we want to cure. The cther remedy 
which has been tried, and is still advocated by some, is tract- 
distribution and preaching. This, it has been amply proved, is 
or no kind of use. 

The number of our almshouses, asylums, and charitable insti- 
tutions of all sorts, of which we boast so much, is really our 
shame. They show that we are but half-Christians. As we 
progress in real Christianity, preventive measures will be more 
and more emphasized. 





THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CRIMINALS. 
DocToR RAFFAELLO ZAMPA, 
Archivo per L’Antropologia ela Etnologia, Florence. 

HERE has arisen a school of criminal anthropology, which 
undertakes to account for crime by certain physical char- 
acteristics of the criminal—characteristics which, in the opinion 
of this school, have an important influence in determining 
human action. Of course it follows, if the teachings of the 
advocates of this doctrine are correct, that in order to ascertain 
the moral delinquency of a criminal and the amount of punish- 


ment he ought to receive, it is necessary that various parts of. 


his body should be studied and measured and weighed. 
According to these gentlemen there is, for instance, a certain 
relation between the form of the skull or the eye and human 
actions. A jury in order to pronounce on the guilt of a person 
on trial before them, a judge in order to sentence justly, should 
be fully enlightened as to the peculiar bodily qualities of the 
prisoner. Given a certain set of qualities, the alleged guilty 
man—no matter how strong the evidence of his having com- 
mitted the deed for which he is arraigned—should be declared 
not guilty. 

What reliance can be placed on the theory of this school of 
anthropology? Certainly, if their theory is sound, the tests 
which they apply should have always the same results. If those 
tests do not admit of universal application, the new so-called 
science of criminal anthropology will soon be placed on a par 
with alchemy, astrology, chiromancy, and phrenology, which, 
born of the marriage of fanaticism and impatience, emitted 
a brilliant light for a short time, and ended in smoke. 

Let us consider one of the propositions of this anthropo- 
logical school, that relating to the size of the skull. All crim- 
inals, so it it claimed, have a small skull, showing the absence 
of qualities which enable rightly acting persons to control their 
desires and propensities. I have recently had an opportunity 
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to study with care a fine collection of skulls. Of this collection 
four were well-certified and indisputably skulls of criminals. 
They were not charged with, or adjudged guilty of any 
political crimes. They were ordinary robbers and assassins 
from the streets. Three of them were decapitated, the other 
one was killed in arresting him, it being found impossible to 
take him alive. The most careful study of these four skulls 
revealed not the slightest anomaly. There was no criminal 
character about them, no note of inferiority. They were as 
large and well-balanced as the skulls of the most benevolent, 
humane, and educated people whose heads have been measured, 
examined, and reported on. To be sure, 1 speak of only four. 
But in such a case four are as useful as forty or four hundred. 
If these four are wholly irreconcilable with the theories pro- 
pounded: by these criminal anthropologists, what becomes of 
the theories ? 

I can easily imagine and admit, that differences in the moral 
and mental nature manifested among mankind, should have 
corresponding differences in the physical constitution. These 
last differences, perhaps, might be shown by microscopical 
examination, in the histological or chemical constitution. 
But what do we know about that? What do we know about 
the chemical composition of the blood or the nerves of honest 
men or criminals, of the good or the bad? Who knows what 
influence is exercised on the intelligence, the affections, or the 
passions of men by a little more or less phosphorus in the brain 
or the nerves, by a little more or less iron or something else in 
the blood, by a greater or less abundance of corpuscles in the 
blood? Who can appraise the beneficent or maleficent action 
of the different methods of nervous excitement on the moral 
character of human beings? Who can recognize and appre- 
ciate, at their just value as causes of morality, the different 
ways in which act so many other functions, like digestion, 
nutrition, secretion and excretion? I do not wish to dis- 
courage, in the least, the study of the influence of the physical 
characteristics of which I have spoken on the moral disposition. 
I fear, however, people will come to say, as they now say about 
the philosophy of Gall, the principle is sound, but the applica- 
tion will be next to impossible. 

The hereditary influences of criminals are by no means 
always indicated by their physical characteristics, There are 
other influences which operate in producing crime, wholly 
apart from the bodily peculiarities of the criminal. I do nut 
speak of food or drink, of climatic action, atmospheric or 
meteorological, which certainly modify physical characteristics, 
sometimes evidently, but very often in a hidden manner. I 
allude rather to domestic and social influences. If there are 
not yet sufficient data for a positive or scientific demonstra- 
tion, there are still very good reasons for thinking that the 
animal organization is in general the same in the different 
social classes. I do not believe that it can be demonstrated 
that the working classes have more blood and better nourished 
and stronger muscles than the well-to-do classes; or that the 
latter have more excitable nerves than the former. Under any 
aspect, in my opinion, there is no reason for asserting that the 
physical constitution ought to urge one class to crime rather 
than another. And yet we see that criminality receives an 
immensely larger contribution from the working classes than 
from the middle or higher classes. I would like to have 
demonstrated these opinions of mine by figures; but, notwith- 
standing, the great quantity of statistics sufficient for my 
purpose are not yet available. We have in volumes of judicial 
Statistics the classification of those adjudged guilty by the 
Courts of Assize, according to the social condition of the 
culprits; but these are grouped in such a heterogeneous man- 
ner, and besides are so little in agreement with the classifica- 
tion of social conditions of the whole population, that it is not 
possible to make any useful comparison or draw any results 
useful for the matter before us. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that this new school 
of criminal anthropology, in my opinion, has not yet made 
even a beginning of proving its case; that in regard to some 
of the theories it lays down, there are not only no sufficient 
proofs of their truth, but there are adequate proofs of their 
falsity. To allow these theories to influence in the slightest 
degree our treatment, either judicial or social, of criminals, 
would be not only absurd, but dangerous. 
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DISTRIBUTION AS DETERMINED BY A LAW OF 
RENT. 


JOHN B. CLarRK. 


Quarterly Fournal of Economics, Boston, April. 

HE :sw of rent has become an obstacle to scientific 

progress ; it has retarded the attainment of a true theory 

of distribution. Yet it is itself capable of affording such a 

theory. The principle that has been made to govern the 

income derived from land actually governs those derived from 

capital and from labor. Interest as a whole 1s rent; and even 

wages as a whole are so. Both of these incomes are “ differen- 

tial gains,” and are gauged in amount by the Ricardian 
formula. 

These two incomes may be treated as static in their nature. 
They would exist if society remained unprogressive and with 
its forces unchanged. Disturb this equilibrium of forces, make 
structural changes in society, create a condition in which 
labor and capital begin to move from one point in the general 
system to another, and you furnish opportunities for the 
creating of another income that is distinctively dynamic. We 
shall cali this pure profit. It is a product of unbalanced forces, 
and exists, under natural law, only while socity 1s changing. 
Leaving out this income of pure profit, the remaining product 
of social industry resolves itself into wages and interest; and 
both of these are rents, or differential products due to perma- 
nent agents. In this respect they are analogous to the income 
from land as it appears in current theories, and they, in fact, 
include that income with others. The true method of attain- 
ing a law of distribution is not, therefore, first to eliminate 
from the earnings of society the element of ground rent, and 
then to try to find principles that will account for the remain- 
ing elements: it is to eliminate what is not rent—namely, pure 
profit—by reducing society to a static condition, and then, by 
the use of the rent Jaw, to account for all that remains. 

The movements in which the dynamic quality of actual 
society consists would be brought to a stand-still if human 
wants became constant in character and degree, arts unpro- 
gressive, modes of organization stable, the magnitude of difter- 
ent industries normal and permanent, and the total amounts 
of labor and capital fixed. We must in this way create for our 
own purposes an imaginary state, in which social forces and 
relations are stable. The study is realistic, since the static 
forces are dominant in the world of actual business. We 
isolate them 1n order that we may know their nature. 

The Ricardian study of the earnings of land has revealed the 
general principle of differential gain; and the word “rent” has 
lately been used in an abstract way, as meaning any gain what- 
ever that exemplifies this principle. “Rent of ability ’ and 
“consumers rent” are now familiar terms. Scientific language 
here cuts loose from historical moorings. To the practical man 
rent means the lump sum that he gets every year from some 
material possession. In the present study, we use the term 
“rent” in order that we may bring our analysis into connec- 
tion with recent scientific studies, and that we may have all 
the benefit derivable from the Ricardian theory. 

‘‘Consumers’ rent” is the personal gain realized by a con- 
sumer in buying a necessary article cheaply, and is thus similar 
to the income that a landlord derives from his estate. Labor 
spent on the poorest land in cultivation earns wages only. 
This is marginal labor, and the product of it affords a standard 
by which may be measured the earnings of similar labor 
expended elsewhere. In tilling a better field, the worker 
creates a surplus above this standard product, and the excess is 
the rent of the superior field. It goes to the owner of this 
field, since the man who tills it gets the same wages as the 
marginal worker. 

There 1s another variety of marginal labor that sets a stand- 
ard for estimating differential gains; it is the last increment of 
labor applied to the good land itself. The early increments of 
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labor expended on a given area are more productive than the 
later ones, and the last increment of all creates a product that 
is equal to that created on the land of poorest quality. This 
is a marginal product, in a more refined sense of the term ; and 
it is entirely absorbed by the wages of the man who creates it. 
The farmer gets nothing for himself out of the last increment 
of hired labor put on the land. All other increments create 
surpluses above the standard set bythe last. The sum of these 
surpluses is the rent of the land, and this variety of rent is the 
best type of differential gain. 

Consumers’ rent is realized in an analogous way. It may be 
illustrated by a dinner where the articles are selected from a 
menu on the European plan. A substantial dish renders the 
largest personal service to the consumer; while the delicacy 
that he hesitates in ordering represents the marginal purchase. 
If the two be of equal cost, the former dish affords a large 
consumers’ rent. The excess of utility in the early purchase is 
a differential service rendered to the purchaser. 

The radical difference between this gain and the income 
from land is that the one is subjective and the other objective. 
This advantage that comes from buying cheap and highly 
serviceable articles is purely personal, resolving itself into an 
effect on the sensibility of the user. There are other forms of 
subjective rent that are equally important ; and such rent is a 
fundamental element in the philosophy of distribution. As a 
whole, it is the basis of the distributive law, and it isthe prac- 
tical end of the productive and distributive processes. It 
embraces the total personal advantage secured by industry. 

In a day's work, the first hour of work costs little or nothing, 
since the weariness entailed is no greater than health and 
enjoyment require, but the tenth and last is so wearying that 
ordinarily the mere wages of another hour of service would not 
induce the worker to render it. In the last fractional hour of 
his labor he earns just enough to offset the sacrifice that this 
final increment of labor costs. Here is a pointof equilibrium 
of gains and sacrifices involved in wage-earning. The final 
increment of labor put forth in a day costs the worker person- 
ally just what it brings him. Earlier increments bring the 
same wages, and cost the worker less. They afford a differential 
gain, that we may term laborers’ subjective rent. By a com- 
mercial principle it is the final increment offered in the labor 
market that sets the general rate of wages. 

Labor is not the only sacrifice incurred in the creating of 
wealth. Capital involves its personal sacrifices. Putting the 
last dime of a day’s wages into the savings-bank, entails the 
present loss of the last and least of the gratifications that a 
day’s work might have secured. Saving a second dime cuts 
more deeply into the pleasures of the present, and the saving 
of the last increment of income that is put into the fund of 
capital entails a present deprivation of gratification so intense, 
that it is barely offset by what can be had through this means 
in the future. This is the limit where abstinence naturally 
ceases. Saving before this limit is reached insures a net per- 
sonal gain that is the capitalists’ subjective rent, 

Wages and interest depend on the location of the two 
marginal lines of subjective equilibrium of gains and losses, 
entailed by production. They are also the lines from which 
the two varieties of producers’ subjective rent are measured. 

This subjective rent of producers and consumers is the sole 
object of industry statically regarded. Wages and interest, as 
embodied in money, are objective rent (of labor and capital) ; 
and this is always a means to the subjective end. 

Wages, in the aggregate, constitute the income derived by 
society from its entire fund of pure labor energy; and interest 
is, in like manner, the product of a fund of pure capital. Both 
are differential gains, and are completely amenable to the 
Ricardian law. 

Give to an isolated community a billion dollars’ worth of 
capital, and introduce gradually a corresponding force of 
workers. With a thousand workers the product fer capita 
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will be enormous. With ten thousand, the output per man, 
though less, will still suggest the gains of a fortunate gold- 
hunter. Let a million workers use a billion dollars’ worth of capi- 
tal, and the output of a man’s work may be supposed to be near 
to that which actual conditions afford. The rent of the social 
fund of capital is a true differential gain, consisting of the sum 
of the differences between the products of the earlier increments 
of labor used in connection with it and the product of the last 
one. 

We can apply the law in reversed order. Mass the labor in 
some isolated corner of the earth, and give to it, in the form of 
soil and simple tools, a first instalment of capital. The product 
of this little fund will be very great. As we multiply the amount 
of the fund invested in working instruments, we shall reduce 
the amount per unit that it produces. The last unit of social 
capital in our present illustration fixes by its product the gen- 
eral rate of interest, as in the former illustration the last incre- 
ment of labor fixed by its product the rate of wages. 

With extreme brevity we have stated a law that is as com- 
prehensive as anything in economics. We have made no effort 
to measure the deviations from the theoretical standard that 
the actual distribution of the social income reveals. The law 
that determines the standard is as real as gravitation. The 
inference that we draw is an unquestioned fact in the business 
world; namely, that as capital increases, while other things 
remain unchanged, interest falls, and, as the labor force 
increases, if other things remain the same, wages fall. Com- 
pletely stated, the principle of differential gain affords a theory 
of Economic Statics. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF TALLEYRAND. 
F, A. AULARD, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AT THE SORBONNE. 


Revue Bleue, Paris, March 28. 

N reply to questions put in the Revue of the 14th of March 
I last respecting the authenticity of the Memoirs of Talley- 
rand,* the Revue has received from the Duke de Broglie the 
following letter : 


‘* Mr. Editor: The last number of the Revue Bleue contains an 
article, which puts, in respect to the Memoirs of the Prince de Talley- 
rand, a question which had been answered in advance in the Preface 
to the Memoirs. 

‘« The text published is the only one left by Mr. de Bacourt to his tes- 
tamentary executors. Its exactness is testified to by the persons to 
whom Talleyrand left all his papers, with directions to classify and 
revise them. 

‘* The scrupulous delicacy of Mr. de Bacourt has never been doubted 
and no one who has known him would believe him capable of abusing 
the confidence reposed in him. 

** As soon as the publication of the Memoirs is finished, the text 
from which they have been printed will be deposited in some public 
place where every one can examine it. 

** Accept, Mr. Editor, the assurance of my distinguished con- 
sideration. BROGLIE.” 

March 20, r8qr. 

It will be observed that this letter answers but one of my 
questions—an important one, it is true: I asked the editor of 
the Memoirs attributed to Talleyrand: Have you the original 
manuscript of the Memoirs? He replies to this question—a 
reply in hisstyle, abusing the word ¢ex¢ and pretending to have 
already answered the question in his Preface—‘‘ No, I have not 
the original manuscript of the Memoirs of Talleyrand, I have 
only a copy.” Is it necessary to point out the gravity of this 
admission ? 

But is not the silence of Mr. de Broglie in regard to my other 
questions a still graver matter? I asked if he knows where 
the manuscript is, if he has compared his copy with the 

* See Literary Dicest for April 4, 1891, p. 625. 
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original, if he can declare of his own knowledge that his copy 
corresponds with the original—and he confines himself to 
answering that, as testamentary executor, he has inherited the 
copy only. 

What a singular testamentary executor! Talleyrand 
bequeathed the original text of his Memoirs to Mr. ¢«¢ Bacourt. 
Mr. de Bacourt transmitted this legacy to Mr. Andral. The 
latter, in his turn, transmits to Mr. de Broglie, and Mr. de 
Broglie receives only—what shall I call it ?—the shadow of the 
legacy, the legacy without the legacy, the copy without the 
manuscript. 

You and I would have said in such a case: “I am mystified ! 
My bequest amounts to nothing!” What did the Duke de 
Broglie? He was delighted, declared himself the possessor or 
co-possessor of the original manuscript, and made public his 
delight on the second of June, 1890, in a letter to /zgaro, in 
these words: 

‘All the papers of Talleyrand were bequeathed by him to 
his niece, the Duchess de Dino, who, by her will, bequeathed 
them to Mr. de Bacourt, formerly ambassador, and who was 
First Secretary of Legation when Talleyrand was ambassador 
at London, Mr. de Bacourt bequeathed these papers to Messrs. 
Andral and Chatelain and Mr. Andral made me legatee of that 
part of the property which belonged to him. The heir of Mr. 
Chatelain and I are in possession of a// the papers of Talley- 
rand.” 

And yet, on the 2oth of March, 1891, Mr. de Broglie writes 
to the Revue Bleue: “We are in possession of copies only of 
these papers.” 

I repeat what I have already said: the good faith of the Duke 
de Broglie is evident, and if he says to-day that he has the 
manuscript, and to-morrow that he has it not, it is due 
apparently to the fact that he is not accustomed to publish 
texts, and that he is not yet quite sure of his own competence 
as an historian. 

Nothing obliged Mr. de Broglie to edit and publish the papers 
bequeathed to him. If, however, he did edit and publish those 
papers, it was his plain duty as editor to make inquiries about 
the true manuscript, and if he did not find it, to warn the 
public frankly that the authenticity of the Memoirs was 
uncertain. 

Mr. de Bacourt must have had the original manuscript of 
the Memoirs, for he copied it. Whither did it stray on the 
way to Mr. de Broglie? In whose hands is it now? And who 
has so much right to demand information on this point, as 
Mr. de Bacourt’s testamentary executor, that is Mr. de Brog- 
lie? -He wishes us to understand that Mr. Andral received a 
copy only.* Then what did Mr. de Bacourt do with the 
manuscript ? 

If he burned it after making his copy, it is an admission that 
he had altered it and wished to destroy the proofs of his falsifi- 
cation. In that case Mr. de Broglie is inexcusable in having 
published as authentic a text stamped in advance with suspi- 
cion. If the manuscript has not been burned, let it be pro- 
duced. It is odd to find Mr. de Broglie giving notice that he 
will prosecute any one who publishes any other writings or 
memoirs under the name of Talleyrand. A queer thing it 
would be for this editor of a falsified copy to bring suit against 
an editor of the true text. I do not know what the courts 
would say about such a case, but I know very well what would 
be the opinion of the public. 

A falsified copy! some will exclaim; then you accuse Mr. de 
Bacourt of indelicacy. Mr. de Broglie is already indignant 
and writes, as above: “The scrupulous delicacy of Mr. de 
Bacourt has never been doubted, and no one who has known 

* After this article was in type, there appeared in the M/onsteur a letter in which 
Mr. de Broglie declared that the will of Mr. de Bacourt speaks of the copy and 
not of the manuscrift. Onthe other hand, the Countess of Martel, interviewed 
by a reporter of the journal, the Paris, affirms that on the day after the death of 


her uncle, Mr. de Bacourt, she saw Messrs. Chatelain and Andral carry away 
three large boxes, which contained the papers of Talleyrand. 
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him would believe him capable of abusing the confidence 
reposed in him.” That style of defense will not answer. No 
one has ever accused Mr. de Bacourt of not being a perfect 
gentleman; the only question is whether he was a perfect 
editor. 

The world already knows something about Mr. de Bacourt 
in an editorial capacity. He edited, in 1851, the “Corre- 
spondence between Count Mirabeau and Count de La Marck 
during the years 1789, 1790, and 1791,” in three volumes. That 
Mr. de Bacourt mutilated this correspondence to suit his own 
notions, that he suppressed letters and omitted passages 
sufficient in quantity to make a fourth volume, has been 
abundantly proved. It is this faithless and fantastic editor in 
whom Mr. de Broglie asks us to put confidence. 

I take the liberty of asking again—not if he has the manu- 
script (that we now know he has not)—but if he knows where it 
is, 1f he has compared it with the copy, and whether the copy 
corresponds with the original. If the Duke de Broglie makes 
no satisfactory answer to these questions, which, in my opinion, 
are entirely legitimate, we shall have the right—no longer to 
ask if the Memoirs which he attributes to Talleyrand are 
authentic—but to declare that the Memoirs are not in 
existence. 





IBSEN’S “BRAND.” 
THE REVEREND RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG, B. A. 
Westminster Review, London, April. 

HE English Ibsen cult is in no small measure the worship 
of an unknown god. The English reader is indeed familiar 
with the later works of the master: he has penetrated, under 
the guidance of the great dramatist, the subtlest intricacies of 
the self-consciousness of modern society. But he remains for 
the most part ignorant of the two mighty dramas of a wholly 
different stamp, which, to the Norsemen are the preéminent 
testimony to Ibsen’s greatness, and on which, undoubtedly, in 

future centuries, his fame will rest. 

These two dramas are Brand, published in 1866, and Peer 
Gyut, published in 1867. Taken together, they constitute, in 
the opinion of many far from incompetent judges, the greatest 
achievement in literature in the second halt of the nine- 
teenth century. Of the latter play, Mr. P. A. Wicksteed gave 
a valuable account in the Contemporary Review, for August, 
1889. I propose in the present paper to offer an analysis of 
“ Brand.” 

The two extraordinary dramatic poems remain locked up in 
the fastness of their native Norse, because they have hitherto 
baffied—as, in my opinion, they ever must baffle—the translator. 
It would not be difficult to do passages here and there into our 
own speech; but the noble, rhymed tetrameters, in Norse so 
wonderfully plastic, will almost inevitably drop into doggerel ; 
the rhyme itself will, save here and there, necessarily be pur- 
chased at the price of accuracy; and above all, the atmosphere, 
redolent of mountain, skree, and fjord, will refuse to breathe 
from an English page. In the present paper I have, it is true, 
attempted to turn into English verse, a few of such passages as 
seemed to lend themselves most readily to the effort. But I 
have done so solely for necessary purposes of exposition ; and 
though my versions are closely literal, none can be more con- 
scious than I of their stiffness, or their flatness. Yet I have 
thought that even poor verse may less inadequately represent 
the original, of which rhyme and rhythm are essential charac- 
teristics, than the unmetrical ramblings of prose. 

Brand then, is a man palpitating with love, but ever sacrific- 
ing love to that which he deems to be the call of God. The 
first act opens with a scene on the upper heights of a mountain 
overhanging Brand’s native village, to which from boyhood he 
has been a stranger. Through the fog, the young and stalwart 
priest is discovered striding over the fissures of the glacier, 
undaunted by the perils of ice and storm, which presently 
frighten back the peasant and his son who had joined him inthe 
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grim ascent. But as the mists disperse and the morning's sun 
flushes the fields of snow, the priest descries the youthful lovers, 
Einar and Agnes, dancing and laughing as they draw towards 
him. It is in the dialogue which ensues between the stern man 
of God, and the lightsome son of pleasure, that the first strong 
lines are drawn of Brand's conception of the Deity, in contrast 
to the conventional view. All the world, he avers, is infested 
with the canker of halfness; the popular conception of God, is 


‘* An aged man with scanty locks 
With beard like ice or silver thread 
With kindly voice just strong enough 
To frighten little boys in bed,” 


But Brand's God is of another sort : 
** Not such a God as that is mine, 
Mine is a storm where wind is thine.” 
Einar and Agnes depart down the pathway. But there isa 
little rift in their joy, and with absent look and hushed voice 
she passes her lover’s question unheeded and answers: 


But tell me didst thou note 
How the man grew the while he spoke?” 


“ Tied, 


Brand's first great sacrifice 1s to surrender his burning ambi- 
tion to proclaim his stern gospel far and wide over the land. It 
is Agnes, in whose virgin soul has dawned the vision of a life 
hitherto undreamed, who calls Brand to a purer mind, and 
teaches him that the initial sacrifice in the practice of his own 
gospel of “ naught orall” must be the abandonment of his high 
ambition to proclaim its vast demands, far and wide, through 
all the towns and cities of the land. 

At the opening of the third act Brand and Agnes, now man 
and wife are on the threshold of their timbered manse; he 
waiting a message from his mother whose harshness and 
tapacity had long since quenched all natural affection. Brand 
has warned her that he can never shrive her till she voluntarily 
resign all the golden hordes which her avarice has gathered. 
The messenger comes. She offers half. Another messenger. 
She offers nine-tenths. Brand is unmoved: 


**Go tell the sick one as I said 
Clean board fo: lustrai wine and bread.”’ 


and so the mother dies unshrived. 

The news overwhelms Brand withagony. The kindly doctor 
who brings the news 1s called into the house by Agnes to see 
her baby boy. The doctor hurriedly comes out of the house 
and calls to him: 

Doctor—Wind up thy home and go away! 

Brand—Though the earth crack yet here I stay. 

Doctor—Then is the laddie doomed to-day ! 
Then the whole force of Brand’s manhood is thrown into the 
resoive to fly, but the doctor, keen as well as kind, stays him 
with these words: 


* To the world’s flock such sternness showing, 
Yet with himself so easy-going 
For them: nought recks or great or small 
Only the legal ‘ nought or all’ 
But from Aimse//, all courage flown, 
The moment of the plummet’s fall— 
The lamb of offering was Ais own.” 

“Am I blind now,” cries the distracted father, “or was I 
then?” and while he doubts, his case is made harder by the 
appeal of his parishioners not to leave them to sink back into 
the mire. 

Brand makes the sacrifice. Agnes breaks down under it, 
and turns her face from God, but she reaches to the light again 
and dies. Brand condemned on all sides receives his last fatal 
blow when Einar returns, a gloomy fanatic, and asks Aow 
Agnes died, and when Brand answers Him, Immovable in faith 
in God, Einar replies: “Oh! only in Him; then she is 
damned.” 

Driven in once more on his own solitary interpretation of life 
and God, Brand gathers himself together for the last defiance. 
Amid gathering madness he calls to the multitude to follow 
him to the pathless mountains; and there, deserted, forlorn 
bleeding in body and soul, he perishes in his despair. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. 
StR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Barr. 

Contemporary Review, London, April. 
HE American Copyright Act, which becomes operative 
July 1, 1891, does not give effect to nor involve any treaty 
or agreement between the United States and any other Power. 
The rights conferred by it on aliens do, no doubt, depend on 
conditions, as we shall immediately see. The existence of a 
treaty with the United States, or to which the United States 
may become a party at pleasure, is one way, but only one, in 
which these conditions may be satisfied. The measure is a 
one-sided and voluntary act on the part of the legislature of 

the United States. 

Heretofore the British author has had no protection in the 
United States, and his new estate must now be sought within 
the four corners of the ‘‘ Act to amend title sixty, chapter 
three, of the United States, relating to Copyrights.” The per- 
son acquiring American copyright need not now be either a 
citizen or a resident. Buta new condition is imposed. Two 
copies of the work, as heretofore, must be “delivered or 
deposited in the mail (to deposit in the mail is Congress- 
English for to post, or dispatch by post) for the Librarian of 
Congress : 


** Provided that in the case of a book the two copiesof the same required to be 
delivered or deposited as above shall be printed from type set within the limits of 
the United States, or from plates made therefrom.” 


And this must not be later than the day of publication in the 
United States, or in any foreign country. This proviso was 
framed to protect American printers from European labor, and 
it is followed bya prohibition against importing foreign-printed 
‘copies, or foreign-made stereotype plates, of any copyrighted 
book. Compliance with this proviso may be troublesome and 
expensive, but it is available to the foreign author who thinks 
American copyright worth the price of having the book:set up 
and printed in the United States, either alone or concurrently 
with another edition in his own country. 
} The final section of the Act contains another condition 
which cannot be satisfied by any act of the individual foreign 
author, but only by the laws of his nation: 


“This Act shall only apply to a citizen of a foreign State or nation, when such 
foreign State or nation permits to citizens of the United States of America the 
benefit of copyright on substantially the same basis as its own citizens; or when 
such foreign State or nation is a party to an international agreement, which 
provides for reciprocity in the granting of copyright, by the terms of which 
agreement the United States of America may at its [séc] pleasure become a party 
to such agreement.”’ 


The President of the United States is to determine whether 
either of these conditions is fulfilled. I believe that our copy- 
right law does fulfill the first of them. 

What are the rights of the American author in Great 
Britain ? 

A citizen of any friendly State can secure copyright for his 
book throughout the British dominions by a first, or (it seems, 
and is understood) simultaneous publication of it in England— 
certainly if he is at the time resident in the British dominions, 
and probably whether he is so resident or not. Lord Monks- 
well’s Bill for consolidating and amending our own Copyright 
Acts now before the House of Lords, proposes to remove all 
doubt by expressly conferring copyright on authors, whether 
British subjects or aliens, provided their works ‘‘shall have 
been first published in some part of the British dominions.” 
And it does not seem to be necessary that a book should be 
printed *‘in some part of the British dominions,” in order to be 
“ published ” therein. 

In point of fact, it is by no means an unknown practice to 
, have books printed abroad for publication in England. I have 
‘never heard any question raised as to the validity of British 
| copyright in publications of this kind. Any restrictive condi- 
tion about printing must be imposed by fresh and deliberate 
legislation, if at all. As against the United States it would not 
prejudice the acquisition of American copyright by British 
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subjects, as we should still be conceding to American citizens 
the benefit of copyright on substantially the same basis as our 
own citizens. 

Article 3 of the Bern Convention appears to secure all the 
benefits of the Convention to Americans, or citizens of other 
non-contracting Powers, publishing their works in any of the 
countries of the Union. And by Article 18 other countries 
may at any time join the International Copyright Union, estab- 
lished by the Convention. It seems, therefore, that we could, 
if necessary, claim the benefit of the American Act under the 
second as well as the first of the conditions above quoted from 
its final section; though it is possible that the printing clause 
in that Act might prove a practical obstacle tothe United States, 
joining the Bern Convention. 

We find great apprehension in this country that British 
authors will be driven in effect to become American authors. 
Having to print in America to secure copyright there, they will 
supply the English market with copies of American manufacture. 
Hence, we are told, will flow disaster to British printers, 
American innovations in our spelling and literature, and other 
perils and sufferings. Others, again, think that the dislike of 
the British reading public to American spelling will more or 
less protect the British printer. But I do not think British 
authors or publishers will be found ready to sacrifice any con- 
siderable portion of their gains as confessors against the Web- 
sterian heresy, or that the public will largely’ rally to the cry 
that Britons never, never, will spell defence with an s. Practical 
considerations will doubtless often make it désirable to print 
in both countries, 

Having sometimes had occasion to criticise the form of our 
own statutes, I must admit that this time the Congress of the 
United States has attained a pitch of bad English, awkward, 
and obscure construction, and general clumsiness, wholly 
beyond any recent performances of Parliament, and barely 
surpassed, if at all, even by the Copyright Act of 1842. 





SHAKESPEARE’S IGNORANCE. 
EDMUND O. VON LIPPMANN. 
New Review, London, March. 

MONG the curiosities and anachronisms with which the 

Winter's Tale abounds, the puzzling “Coast of Bohemia” 

has ever exercised critics and commentators. Some have seen 

in the introduction of Bohemia as a seaboard, proof of Shakes- 

peare’s lack of culture, of his ignorance, without considering 

that an error of this kind could hardly escape being brought 

to notice when the play was performed, and that it was very 

easy to rectify. Others, again, think the poet was well aware 

of the blunder, but chose to leave it uncorrected because, in the 

case of a purely fictitious piece, which deals with the realm of 

myth and the age of fable, one does not look for strict con- 
formity of fact. 

A third group, foremost among them Simrock, have pointed 
to Robert Greene’s Pandosto, or the Triumph of Time, as the 
source where Shakespeare’s W7nter’s Tale was drawn. The 
scene of the story was laid in Bohemia, and it was not until a 
discovery of a copy of Greene’s Pandosto, bearing date 1588, 
that a long current assumption was dispelled which had affiliated 
the story to Shakespeare’s play. The circumstance that the 
most important alteration devised by Shakespeare—the preser- 
vation of Hermione (whom Greene kills off in good earnest), 
vividly recalls the rescue of Lucina in the story Apollonius of 
Tyre, whence Shakespeare obtained the plot of his Pericles, 
will hardly convert many to the view taken by Simrock, that 
the poet was at no pains to do more than reproduce, in the 
fate of Hermione, that of Lucina. Indeed, if once we stray 
into the region of speculation, the very fact of a semblance of 
repetition would favor the idea that here as elsewhere, Shakes- 
peare’s creative fancy yielded to a tradition handed down from 
some other and older source than Greene. I now venture to 
offer a small contribution towards the solution of the vexed 
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question, to which, I think, I found a clew in an extremely 
learned work by R. R6hrichts—German Pilgrim Fourneyings 
in the Middle Ages—in.which I came upon a passage which, 
the author kindly informs me, was borrowed from Tschamser’s 
Annals of the Barefooted Friars of Thann, It records that, 
in 1481, fourteen pilgrims, returning from their pilgrimage, 
after being attacked by pirates, landed “somewhere about 
Bohemia.” So here again we are confronted by the “ coast of 
Bohemia,” but we are not left in the dark as before, for after 
the word Bohemia we read in parenthisis, “hereby is meant 
Apulia.” This narrative, all the more striking, because the 
simplicity and preciseness of the chronicle exclude the possi- 
bility of confusion or mistake, suggests the inference that at 
a no very distant period, the south-eastern seaboard of Italy 
was known by the name of Bohemia. Now, if we provisionally 
take the correctness of this inference for granted, and if we 
try to interpret the “ Bohemia” of the Wnter’s Tale, and of 
Pandosto by its light, we shall find that the explanation 
throughout dovetails, just as we could wish, with the given 
circumstances: for example, a storm of two days’ duration 
blows the little craft of Fauna (Perdita) from Bohemia to 
Sicily ; a three-days-long hurricane lands the lovers, who have 
fled from Sicily, on the Bohemian shore, etc., etc. 

The question still remains to be disposed of, how it was that 
Apulia came to be spoken of as Bohemia. There is no historical 
evidence of any direct relation between the two countries; it, 
therefore, looks as if Apulia had been called “ Bohemia ” owing 
to some confusion or error connected, in all likelihood, with an 
event or a name of historical significance. In looking for a 
link of that nature one is led to recall Bohemund I. of Taren- 
tum, one of the most illustrious captains of the first crusade, 
who founded, and bequeathed to his son Bohemund II., the 
Princedom of Antioch, and who shone forth to his contempo- 
raries, and to after generations, as a pattern of daring heroism. 
Apulia would almost inevitably in time come to be designated 
as the “ Land of Bohemund,” which might easily get corrupted 
into Bohemia. 

This assumption might perhaps seem far-fetched did it not 
happen to be reinforced by a remarkable parallel case, the 
evidence of which Humboldt has put together in his classical 
work, A Critical Inquiry into the Historical Development of 
our Geographical Knowledge of the New World. He there 
shows us how the name of Martin Bohaim, the constructor of 
the famous terrestrial globe, got modified into Martin Bohe- 
mas; Pigafetto and De Barros speak of him as “ Martin de 
Bohemia,” and to this day he is generally so styled in Spain 
and Portugal. Here, then, we meet with a mistake exactly 
analogous to the one we suppose as having bestowed on Apulia 
the name of Bohemia. 











SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE. 
FREDERIC W. H. Myers. 

Nineteenth Century, London, April. 
O the question, ‘“ What has Science to say as to man’s sur- 
vival of death?” The chief spokesmen of modern science 
are inclined to answer, ‘“ Nothing at all.” The affirmative 
answer she holds as unproved, the negative answer as 

unprovable. 

Nevertheless, in spite of, and by reason of her studied neu- 
trality, the influence of Science is telling every year more 
strongly against a belief in a future life. Inevitably so; since 
whatever Science does not tend to prove, she, in some sort, 
tends to disprove ; beliefs die out without formal refutation, if 
they find no place among the copious store of verified and sys- 
tematized facts and inferences which is supplanting the tradi- 
tions and speculations of pre-scientific days, as the main men- 
tal pabulum of mankind. And gradually the educated world 
—that part of it at least which Science leads—is waking up to 
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find that no mere trifles or traditions only, but the great hope 
which inspired their fathers aforetime, is insensibly vanishing 
away. 

Now it is important that a question so momentous should 
not thus be suffered to go by default. There should be an occa- 
sional stock-taking of evidence, an occasional inquiry whether 
among the multifarious advances of Science, any evidence has 
been discovered bearing ona question which, after all, is to 
Science a question of evidence alone. 

It seems to me that during this generation, discoveries have, 
in fact, been made, which must greatly revolutionize our whole 
attitude towards the question of an unseen World, and of our 
own past, present, or future existence therein. 

And, if an unseen world exists—and if it exists we must in 
some sense be in it—that world cannot exist only of ideas and 
emotions, of theology and metaphysics. It must bea world of 
science too,—a world governed by laws which cannot be moral 
laws alone, but which must regulate all that goes on in that 
world, and all communications, if there are any, which pass 
between that*world and this. 

The question, then, whether such communications can be 
received or understood, is in reality a question as to the possi- 
ble extension of our terrestrial Science so as to embrace possible 
indications of a life lying beyond, yet conceivably touching the 
life and the conditions of earth. 

During the past few years experiments have been made, in 
France and England, on the nature of human personality, 
which must influence our conception of the equation between 
mind and brain in directions as yet very imperfectly under- 
stood. Hypnotic experiments render it as clear as such a 
matter can well be made, that thoughts and emotions of almost 
any degree of strength and complexity may occupy a sane mind 
for hours together, and yet at no time enter into the current 
of ordinary waking consciousness. And the question is now 
no longer one of intrusions into, or exclusions from a stream 
of consciousness which is assumed to be practically synonymous 
with the man’s entire being: on the contrary, we are now 
learning to conceive of our normal consciousness as represent- 
ing only a fragment of the activity going on in our brains. We 
know of cases where a secondary current of consciousness— 
connected in various ways with the primary current—is always 
ready to take its place; so that the person lives alternately two 
different lives, with different chains of memory, and even 
different characters. We know not what fraction of ourselves 
it may be, which, till now, we have taken for the whole. 

These expanding psychological prospects are still consistent 
with the view that all our mental activities may be dependent 
on cerebral change, and may end with death. But there is 
much more to add. Our notion of personality is being deep- 
ened as well as widened; we begin to discern profounder 
powers—powers indicating connections between mind and 
mind—of a character which there seems no logical necessity 
that death should interrupt or abolish. The direct action of 
mind upon mind at a distance, without the agency of the 
recognized organs of sense, is a fact in Nature (as I believe), 
which, although of frequent, or even of continual occurrence, 
can scarcely be so isolated and observed as to be capable of direct 
and formal proof. 

The study of numerous well-attested cases of phantasmal 
appearances of the newly dead, to those who were not aware of 
their death, has gradually convinced me that the least improb- 
able hypothesis lies in the supposition that some influence on 
the minds of men on earth is occasionally exercised by the 
surviving personalities of men departed. The study of 
automatic phenomena, too, confirms this conviction. 

I by no means wish to impose these views on minds not 
prepared to accept them. What I do desire is that as many 
other men as possible should qualify themselves to judge inde- 
pendently of the value of the evidence on which I rely. 

The general public are little aware of the persistent disregard 
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of good evidence, as well as of bad, with which the early school 
of mesmerists were met by the medical world of their day. But 
gradually one phenomenon after another of those discovered 
and attested by De Puységur, Esdaile, Elliotson, etc., has been 
admitted into orthodox Science under some slightly altered 
name, The subjects called “fraudulent nonsense” by an earlier 
generation, are now among the commonplaces of the lecture 
room. And placing together certain experiments which have, 
so to say, gained general acceptance but yesterday, and certain 
cognate experiments which are on their way (as I think) to 
general acceptance at some not distant morrow, I draw from 
all these a double line of argument in favor of human survival. 

The time for a Jrzor7 chains of argument, for the subjective 
pronouncement of leading minds, for amateurish talk and 
pious opinion has passed away. The question of the sur- 
vival of man is a branch of Experimental Psychology. Is there, 
or is there not, evidence in the actual observed phenomena of 
automatism, apparitions, and the like, of a transcendental 
energy in living men, or of an influence emanating from 
personalities which have overpassed the tomb? This is the 
definite question which one can at least intelligently discuss, 
and which either one or another of our descendants may some 
day hope to answer. 


RACE INFLUENCE AND DISEASE. 
G. BERNARD HOFFMEISTER, M.A., M. D. 


Popular Science Monthly, New York, April. 
T has been my lot to deal professionally for some years with 
people of divers colors and races, nations and languages, in 
many different parts of the world, 1 have thus had exceptional 
opportunity and sufficient leisure to ponder over social varia- 
tions as they present themselves to the medical eye. 

The nations of East Africa are Mohammedans of a some- 
what lax and unorthodox type, yet owing to their implicit 
acceptance of Mohammed’s fatalistic doctrines, their submission 
to &zsmet distinctly influences the course of their illnesses: 
indirectly, because it causes them to regard medical treatment 
as useless; directly, because they will to die, their religion 
promising them better times in their heaven. 

Now we all know what it is, in the crisis of a severe illness, 
for a patient to have dogged pluck and to make up his mind 
to pull through, if only to please his friends, to spite his rivals, 
to foil his foes, or to accomplish some non-completed task. 
Such impulses as these from the organs of thought and will, 
have a distinct and beneficial effect upon the rest of the nerv- 
ous system, and may make all the difference in tiding over a 
crisis, and during early convalescence. 

One of my first cases was that of a stalwart East African who 
complained of feeling ill; on examination nothing appeared 
amiss but slight febrile symptoms, and a small patch of pleuritic 
friction. To my surprise, the poor negro began by saying he 
was going to die, and in the evening he expired, more, it 
seemed, from what 1 might call zwertza than from his actual 
disease. Later experience told me that had I bullied the man, 
and given him brandy with my own hand, I might have saved 
his life. As Hugh Nisbet says, when speaking of similar cases: 

“ When hope ceases to glow in their breasts, or a superstitious 
omen tells them that they are about to die,. . . they can lie 
down and give up life just as easily as they fall asleep. Sailors 
say they die out of ‘pure cussedness.’ A Maori will count up 
the days he has to live, inform his friends of the fact, and die 
up to time: he calmly lies down and dies without an effort.” 

The most successful means of treating such cases lies in the 
use of alcohol, and among people unaccustomed to its action, 
very small doses are required to produce a good effect. It acts 
partly by a kind of intoxicating influence, putting a little 
energy or even devilment into them; and the treatment being 
kept up until convalescence is established, they realize that 
destiny means them to survive. 

The Natives of India, apart from the Sikhs and Northern 
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frontier men, are people of poor stamina and easily prostrated. 
Timid and feeble, they dread the pain of illness, and dislike 
the thought of death, mustly on account of the ordeal of the 
dying process. They are, therefore, very anxious for medical 
treatment; but in spite of this, they fare worse than Europeans 
in all ordinary diseases, which is partly attributable to their 
habitually poor diet, but more, 1 think, to a want of real grit 
among them, 

Chinese and Japanese make much better patients. They 
have faith, want to recover, and endeavor to do so. They are 
fairly tractable and obedient, their average constitution is more 
robust, and they are not destitute of moral courage; conse- 
quently treatment yields in their cases, better results. Again, 
I have found that the phlegmatic German is much more easily 
treated than the fussy Frenchman. 

The isolation of a community appears to result in a high 
susceptibility to disease when imported among them. For 
example: during my stay at Ascension Island, I was told bya 
resident official that a cold, introduced from a passing vessel, 
runs rapidly through the island as a severe epidemic. This 
effect is still more virulent, leading even to fatal results in the 
island of Tristan d’Acunha, where the isolation is more com- 
plete, and the people of British origin. 

On the other hand, acclimitization and heredity sometimes 
impart immunity from diseases fatal to foreigners. Typhoid fever 
affords typical instances, for in tropical regions the disease is 
often limited to strangers. But with yellow fever, acclimitization 
is by no means absolute; special liability and increased mor- 
tality still characterize the fair-haired races, while pure-blooded 
negroes possess congenital immunity, which is certainly not 
shared by Redskins or Hindoo Coolies, though the Chinese are 
almost exempt. It is, perhaps, in malaria that we have the 
best evidences of acclimitization of races. 





THEORIES OF INSANITY. 
WILLIAM TUCKER, D.D. 
Universalist Quarterly, Boston, April. 


HE existence of insanity is a fact of experience and history. 
Abnormal and deranged mental action not only exists, 
but is on the increase in civilized communities. All theories 
proposing to account for the origin and nature of deranged 
mental phenomena have reference either to the philosophy or 
essence of derangement of mind, and most of these theories 
embrace both. The first is the psychological theory. The 
advocates of this theory hold that insanity is a disease of the 
spiritual person, that it is, in fact, deranged mental action, and 
therefore must result from the abnormal condition of the mind 
itself. , 

The second is the physiological theory. Its advocates claim 
that thought is the function of the brain, and intelligence the 
result of the molecular action going on in the brain organism. 
The fact on which this theory is based, is the observed 
connection between mental phenomena and physiological 
conditions. 

The connection between the brain and mind is not denied 
by those who reject this theory, but it is not accepted as proof 
that the brain is the cause of mind. As the instrument of mind 
the connection would still exist, but the relation would be 
changed. 

The vast difference that separates the attributes of mind 
from the properties of matter, makes the change of physical 
into mental phenomena—of the molecular motion of brain into 
thought, emotion, and volition, as claimed by this theory— 
inconceivable. These phenomena are separated by the whole 
diameter of being, and we cannot rationally think of them as 
identical in their nature and origin. 

The physiology and anatomy of the brain present no evi- 
dence that it is the cause of intelligence. They fail to show, 
in the structure of the organ any adaptation to the function of 
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thought. To assume then that the special function of the brain 
is thought, in the absence of any vital and structural adaptation 
to such function is in conflict with all the analogies presented 
by the science of physiology. It is not logical nor safe to 
ignore scientific analogies in reasoning to conclusions from 
data precisely like those from which the analogies are derived. 
This the advocates of the physiological theory of insanity are 
constantly doing, when they assume that the function of the 
brain is thought, in the face of the fact that there is in the organ 
itself no adaptation to such function. 

The fact that insanity has been found in the absence of all 
organic disease of the brain structure, as physiologists admit, 
proves that such disease is not its cause as this theory claims. 
Again brain disease exists in the absence of all evidence of 
insanity, proving that deranged mental action cannot be 
attributed to that cause alone. This is conclusive against the 
physiological theory. Under the law of causation where and 
when the cause is active the effect must result. 

If it were true that the pnenomena of insanity were always 
attended with structural disease of the brain substance, this 
condition might as well be the effect as the cause of the men- 
tal derangement. The abnormal use of the brain bya diseased 
mind might in time cause organic brain disease. 

Other prominent writers, on the science of mental physi- 
ology, hold that the whole nervous organism is the material 
instrument of mind. This being the case, the diseased action 
of the brain, as the instrument of mind, would greatly disturb 
its normal relation to the mental agent in, and the efficient 
cause of all thought. The phenomena of insanity is the result 
of the disturbance of this relation. From weakness or disease 
the brain is no longer a perfect instrument—it is no longer fit- 
ted to serve the mind in its mental work, and the effort to use 
it isa failure. The music is poor because the instrument is 
cracked, unstrung, orout of tune. Instead of clear and con- 
nected, we have confused and disconnected thought. In the 
place of quiet and rational emotion we have disturbed and 
excited feeling. This is the result not of diseased mind but of 
a diseased brain that cannot, or does not obey the impulse ofa 
healthy mind. The doctrine of the localization of function in 
certain parts of the brain and nervous system is now finding 
general acceptance, and aids us in understanding the fact of 
partial insanity. It shows that the nervous system is a com- 
plex instrument of mental action, and that the mind uses dif- 
ferent parts of this instrument to perform different functions 
of mental life. The mind fails in certain mental functions 
because the organ or instrument of that function cannot be 
used, or if used, its action is abnormal. 

The fact that we have insane symptoms, when there is no 
structural disease of the brain, may be regarded as the result of 
a condition of disturbed relation existing between the mind 
and the nervous organism, on the principle of vital and nervous 
sympathy. 

This theory will also explain hereditary insanity. The process 
of heredity is organic. Heredity would be impossible to unor- 
ganized matter, and equally impossible to prove mind out of 
all organic relations, but it becomes possible when the two are 
united in one living organism. 

This theory will also explain the phenomena of lucid inter- 
vals when the insane appear rational. Man only discovers that 
his organs are diseased when he tries to use them. He discovers 
he has dyspepsia when he tries to digest food. He discovers 


that the organ of memory is weak when he tries to recall or 
remember certain facts and events. The patient has lucid 
intervals when he does not try to use the mental organs that 
are diseased. There are no lucid intervals when all the mental 
organs are impaired or diseased. In that case the mind cannot 
act at all without using some diseased organ, and the very 
effort to do so causes some form of deranged mental action. 
When the patient is using organs that are not diseased or 
impaired in any way the mental action is normal and rational. 
I regard this theory as true because, it explains all the facts 
involved in, and all the forms of deranged mental action. 
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THE RIGHT FINAL AIM OF LIFE. 
PROFESSOR G. VON GIZYCKI. 


International Fournal of Ethics, Philadelphia, April. 


HAT is the right final aim of life? To answer a question 
correctly we must understand it completely. But the 
meaning of this question does not seem to be immediately 
clear. We must, therefore, analyze it. We have to ask (1) 
“What is meant by ‘final aim’?” (2) “ Whatis meant by ‘ final 
aim of life’?” and (3) “ What is meant by ‘the right final aim 
of life’?” 

(1) By the final aim we understand the ultimate aim which is 
not subservient to anything farther, as distinguished from the 
subordinate and relative aims, which it may be first necessary 
to realize as a means to the realization of the ultimate aim. 

The second question—What is the final aim of life? is taken- 
by many persons to mean: What was the aim of God in the 
creation of mankind? In that case, the question starts from 
the unprovable assumption that mankind was the creation of a 
Being that thinks and wills. But to make unjustified assump- 
tion is not in accordance with the ethics of belief. 
tion as thus stated must, therefore, be dismissed. 

If, on the other hand, we formulate the question as, “ What 
final aim predominates in the life of mankind?” in other words, 
“What motive impulse rules in the life of mankind,” we should 
start from the erroneous presupposition that one definite 
motive impulse does rule the life of mankind; and in what- 
ever shape we may formulate the question we shall find that 
it always contains unjustifiable assumptions. 

(3) What is the right final aim of life? This third and prin- 
cipal question is understood by many persons in the same 
transcendental sense as the former. They understand by the 
right final aim of life, that which God or Nature intended by 
the creation of mankind, and they assume, as self-evident, that 
to pursue this aim is the right course for mankind. But the 
complete realization of that aim might supposably be antago- 
nistic to our moral ideas ; and we could only erect into an imper- 
ative, the idea of making that aim our own, if it appears to us 
to be good; if, that is to say, we should have esteemed 
a corresponding course of action to be right even though 
we had of regarded it as the advancement of the transcen- 
dental aim. 

What do we understand by “right?” From an ethical point 
of view we may distinguish between two meanings of this word: 
one which it has in thought below the scientific level; 
the other which it has in scientific thought. If any 
one has not arrived at the point of bringing his moral con- 
victions into systematic connection he calls everything right 
which he instinctively approves, and everything wrong which 
he instinctively disapproves. But when one’s reflection upon 
the province of good and evil has led him to the recognition 
of a supreme standard, then he will accept as right, only what 
conforms to this standard. He now offers and demands justi- 
fication for ethical judgments, while the others abide by mere 
feeling. The standard furnishes the ultimate major premise of 
all ethical ratiocination, and the ultimate basis of all ethical 
demonstration. 

The standard which appears at the present day to be obtain- 
ing ever wider recognition, is that of the greatest possible hap- 
piness of all mankind. We therefore ask what motive impulse 
is it most in accordance with the happiness of mankind to 
develop into predominant force? So far as we are aware, only 
two impulses have been suggested, to the culture of which this 
favorable influence is ascribed: one is universal benevolence, 
and the other the desire of obtaining the reward of an approving 
conscience. 

Now it does not follow of necessity that peace of conscience 
can only come after such action as is in conformity with the 
greatest possible happiness of mankind. The opinions of the 
agent as to what is right depend in great part upon his educa- 
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tion and social environment. Writers who regard the inward 
moral sanction as the right aim of life have anticipated this 
objection by expressing the “ultimate rule of right” in the 
formula: “Let thy final aim in life be thy own peace of mind 
in doing what, in thy best judgment, tends towards universal 
happiness.” But this is not a single but a double injunction ; 
it implies an impracticable combination of two distinct 
final aims. Either the one or the other must abdicate the 
supremacy to its rival. If every human being possessed a 
normal conscience, such as infallibly sanctioned action for the 
general interest, the injunction we are criticising would be no 
double injunction, but a single one, the second clause of 
which would simply indicate the means to the end prescribed 
by the first; but precisely in proportion as actual consciences 
fall short of that ideal, the dethroning of the general happiness 
from the position of ruling aim would bring to. pass an injury 
to the general happiness. 

It is right frequently to recall the sanction of conscience 
both to others and to one’s self; but our ruling aim ought to 
be the advancement of the universal happiness of mankind. 
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IMMORTALITY. 

Dr. GEORGE M. GOULD. 

Monist, Chicago, April. 
HE old doctrine of a bodily resurrection was the crudest 
materialism, wholly unworthy the credence of those who 
pretend to believe that God is a Spirit, and that they are His 
children. Nor is there anything in man’s mental outfit, or 
emotional, or moral nature, that could justify the longing for 
individual immortality, when it is remembered that bodily form 
and imperfections make up the most of what we call individ- 
uality. What is good to carry over into the future life is not so 
much personal identity, as personal non-identity, not so much 
the imperfections which make us individuals, as the perfections 
that free us from individualism. We have overestimated the 

value of this individuality. 

Self-consciousness has become hypertrophied, and the sum- 
mum bonum of life is hld to be the preservation ofa little 
puckered-up individuality. As a natural outgrowth and con- 
sequence of this over-development of the individual conscious- 
ness, there came the absurd attempt to carry over into the after- 
life the same sort of an existence that had been developed here, 
—consisting in a neglect of the actual world of one’s descen- 
dants, and a failure to see that a future life after death must be 
a life of the spirit, of perfections, and of the common life, not 
of peculiarities and imperfections. Death comes to shatter our 
baseless trust in the evanescent physical, and teach us depend- 
ence upon the everlasting spiritual. They dread death whose 
life is of the physical type. God never gave to man a greater 
blessing, after life itself, than death, and nothing more strik- 
ingly proves the divine government of the world. 

Life is an order of existence in no way analogous to, or to be 
confounded with matter or mechanics. The hope of the 
materialist that science would prove his prejudice is torn to 
tatters. The children of the spirit are amazed at the bat-blind 
inability to see the fact,—to see that life is more certain and 
enduring than matter, soul than sense. The organs of the 
body are changed, diseased, die; the body itself dies; genera- 
tions of bodies die, but like a containing cord of silk, on which 
all the glittering beads of flesh are strung, there is the soul, the 
life, ever the same, persisting unchanged through all change, 
giving unity to diversity, moulding, making, discarding, choos- 
ing, healing, working to far-away ends, with blind, and dead, 
and obstinate materials. Let no materialistic misreading of 
science hoodwink you into any blurring of the outlines between 
matter and life. The two are as far apart as heaven and earth, 
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are as dissimilar as thought can conceive,—perhaps in a final 
analysis, are the only two things of the universe. Life is irre- 
solvable into any form of matter or mechanical energy. Itis not 
only unthinkable that matter could originate life, it is demon- 
strably absurd. All definitions of life I have seen, miss the 
essential and primal characteristics of spontaneous movement. 
But the truth is, no definition or explanation is possible. The 
dualism of matter and life must be accepted. The physical 
universe shows no hint of design, no glimpse of freedom, no trace 
of intelligence, no suggestion of a maker or God. It has no 
power of choice, nospontaneous motion. But the merest speck 
of living matter is utterly and absolutely different. It may 
have sense organs or not, yet it perceives, nerves or not, yet it 
feels and reacts, brain or not, and yet it thinks and plans, and 
acts in accordance with intellectual resolves. 

Certain philosophers pretend to find, or believe, that the 
organic is born out of the inorganic. All that we know is that, 
as the planets cool, life appears, and the theory of spontaneous 
generation is admittedly untenable. 
an axiom. The one fundamental mystery of the explainable 
world is why life seeks objectification in material forms, and 
why it seeks it with such vehemence and ardor. Why or how 
or whence life comes to us we do not know, but the transcend- 
ent miracle is ever before our eyes; infinitely rich and free, life 
is filling, thrilling, surcharging every molecule of matter to 
which, with wondrous power and ingenuity, it can gain access. 
To matter, then, life first brought, and still ever brings the 
power of organization, of adaptation, of spontaneous energy, 
and of movement. But when the death of the organization 
takes place, the life that preceded and formed it is not lessened 
oraffected. The Oriental doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
is not to be accepted in its crude details, but it is doubtless a 
great truth. It is more rational and consonant with what we 
know of life, than the theory of wasted life implicate in the 
barbaric notion of sending numberless millions of souls to hell 
to do nothing but suffer useless pain, and other millions to 
Heaven to suffer (I use the word advisedly) useless pleasure. 
The curious notion that after having done work in one body, 
life or souls should at once rush off to some far-away star, 
there to sing or howl for eternity was a childish absurdity. 
The theory also forgot that logic demands that what should 
live forever in the future must have lived forever in the past. 
The truth is, that absolutely speaking, there cannot be souls, 
but only soul. Life isa unit and indivisible. The tiniest bit 
of bioplasm holds and represents all of life. Neither you nor 
it are separable from the whole. There may be education and 
progressive evolution of life as a whole, but there can be no 
individual and selfish salvation apart from the salvation of all 
other souls. The idea that release from the body at once 
releases a soul from action, duty, and the work of life, is an 
illogicality that could have arisen in no mind conversant with 
the demonstrated law of the non-wastage of force in any work 
of energy elsewhere. 

To matter, this tremendous cosmical game of incarnation 
can mean nothing. We see the dead flesh break up into 
simpler chemical forms, again to be caught up by the mystic 
and unseen Master, again to be pressed into organic forms. 
And so on forever. But to life some educative purpose must 
be operative through it all. Is death but a discarding of 
too obstinate material? Birth but a retempering and rework- 
ing of the same material ? 

Finally, with mournful echoing recurrence comes the old 
question: How much of individuality persists and passes 
untouched through Death's fingers. 1 answer: The immortality 
that is alone possible or desirable is the losing our life, the 
individual identity-loving life, again to find it as the imper- 
sonal, but richer, deeper life of nature and of God. The love of 
individualism is the love of imperfection. And God loves us 
too well to yield to our foolish longing for what is not good 
for us. 


Omne vivum ex vivo is 
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REVELATION, INSPIRATION, AND AUTHORITY. 
ALFRED G, LANGLEY. 
Andover Review, Boston, April. 

E live in a transition age. Old methods of thought are 

passing away; new methods of thought are taking their 

place. The change is natural. It has been going on in all past 

history; it will go on in all future history. The new does not 

cut loose from the old; the present roots itself deeply in the 

past. The whole is organic, and continuity is the prime law of 
the organism. 

The process brings with it a certain degree of restlessness 
and uncertainty regarding the ultimate grounds of knowledge 
and action in morality and religion, and thus, for the time 
being, tends to unsettle belief,and weaken personal conviction 
of truth and duty. A discussion of the nature and ground of 
the authority of truth, especially as related to revelation and 
inspiration, is, then, both important and timely. 

The subject is vitally important, not only from the point of 
view of the philosophy of religion, but from that of practical 
life and work. In fact, these two are indissolubly bound 
together. The rank and file of the ministry to-day, or at least 
too large a part of them, are utterly at sea on this fundamen- 
tally important question. They are preaching and working 
upon authority rather than upon reasoned conviction. In the 
depths of their souls, if at all awake to the realities of the hour, 
to the thoughts that are seething in the hearts of man, they 
know or feel that the dogmatic foundation upon which they 
rest, is, to say the least, considerably shaken and very insecure. 
Many of them are hardly aware of the existence of the problem. 
If perchance awake to it, they have either not dared to think it 
through and out, or for other reason, refrained from doing so. 
But the question will not down unanswered. The more attempts 
are made to down it, or silence it by appeals to authority, the 
more persistently it is up again, appearing at every turn of 
thought or work. There is but one solution of the difficulty, 
namely, to think it out to the end, bravely, honestly, reverently, 
carefully. ‘The wounds of reason can be healed only by 
reason,” and reason is competent to the task. 

Among the means by which man attains a valid knowledge 
of the truth is that called Inspiration. In a very true and 
valid sense, inspiration is involved in perception, insight, 
knowledge. But the activity of inspiration, in the sense of the 
personal influence of God upon the psychic nature of man, is 
more extendedly manifested in the realm of truth, relating to 
holy character, and the means of obtaining it. God, just as 
any teacher, may, for example, communicate facts and truths 
to a man who does not understand their significance, and the 
man may record them, and the record be preserved. In such 
case there is no revelation, but simply the materials of revela- 
tion. Revelation, strictly so-called, begins when man begins 
to understand the significance of the material, and is limited 
by the extent of this apprehension. Furthermore, this material, 
as such, has to be passed upon and tested by all the criteria 
known tous. And anything claiming to be revelation must be 
tested and justified by comparison with all admitted revelation, 
and in the light of our entire knowledge in this realm—the 
method in all other human knowledge. The old conception of 
revelation embodied in an inspired book as complete, infallible, 
and, therefore, sufficient and final, is not, then, true. It is still 
objective, the material of revelation, but not the revelation 
itself. The real revelation must be wrought out of this mate- 
rial by each one for himself, and begins when the communicated 
facts and truths begin to be apprehended in their true signifi- 
cance, and progresses in direct proportion to this apprehension. 
A great scientist may state facts and principles which he under- 
stands, in the clearest possible manner, but only as the hearer 
attains for himself the same point of view, is there for him any 
revelation in the knowledge or statement of the scientist. 
Precisely the same is it in morals and religion. 

Any given writer’s statement of the truth attained by him 
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may include more truth than he himself realizes. He makes 
the statement as the best expression of his own thought attain- 
able at the time. Afterwards, perhaps in his own life, the 
expression may be found to contain and to express accurately 
and adequately more than the writer was aware of at the time 
he mace it. This experience is quite a common one, and has 
an important bearing upon the question of accounting for the 
appearance, at any given period, of truth in advance of 
the age. It must be remembered too, that in every 
age there are men of simple, unprejudiced minds, but 
of large power and capacity, and profound insight, whose 
grasp of truth is far beyond that of any of their con- 
temporaries in depth and comprehensiveness, and whose 
thought often waits for centuries before it is fully understood 
and operative. 

The only claim to authority, possible or actual, lies in the 
self-evidencing excellence and worth of truth itself, whatever 
the stage of revelation at which it manifests itself. This 
becomes manifest to every man for himself as he studies, 
reflects upon, and practices the truth he knows. So the objec- 
tive truth becomes subjective. The human mind, honest and 
earnest, is ultimately able to discern truth as such, else all 
knowledge is impossible, and moral responsibility likewise. 

The Christian religion and the true philosophy of religion 
claim that Jesus Christ is the supreme and final revelation of 
God to man, the personal embodiment of absolute truth. He 
is the ideal, absolute, perfect. The more men know of Him, 
the more they find satisfaction and rest in Him. The more His 
principles are applied in practical life, the more they evidence 
themselves as ideal and practical truth of the highest order; and 
while we are to take all Scripture on its merits only, the his- 
torical Christ as conceived by the writers or redacteurs of 
Scripture must form the basis of the ideal Christ, the absolute, 
the perfect. 





THE SANCTIONS OF SAPINDA. 
THE REVEREND G. ENSOR. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer, London, April. 
T the gray dawn of history, following the migration of the 
several branches of the Aryan stock from their primeval 
home, we see our ancient cousins, the Brahmans, descending 
the Himalayan steeps, and carrying with them their portion 
of the universal stock of primitive tradition. They believed in 
the immortality of the soul. They had no faith in the absolute 
dominion of Death. They disbelieved utterly in his zperium 
over the whole of man. Destined as was this religious faith, 
under the shaping and developing hand of the Brahman, to 
govern so much of the life of India, it is interesting to contem- 
plate the vast extension of this belief among the various races 
of mankind. This is one of the primal beliefs of the race, 
which, from the very fact of its universality, we have difficulty 
in assigning to its appropriate department; which we are in 
doubt whether to classify as within the province of natural or 
revealed religion. 

Returning to our former point of vision, we see the Aryans 
pouring down through the mountain passes, and wave after 
wave of them breaking in upon the fertile plains of the Punjab, 
and flowing southward, fighting as they go. There is neither 
priest, nor professional warrior, nor subject Sudra caste. The 
Aryan people are not yet specialized into them. The hour for 
the growth of sacerdotal power has not arrived. As time passes 
on slowly, out of the mingling tribal mass, appear emergent the 
figures of the warrior and the priest in fierce and fiery. conflict 
for supremacy. The priest comes forth victorious,and assumes 
the highest functions of the State. He becomes absolutely 
the fountain of all law to the Indian Aryan, and merges the 
legislative and executive in his single person. The Aryan 
religion was imposed upon the conquered races at the point of 
the sword ; but as the maintenance of a religious supremacy, 
thus’ acquired, is ever uncertain and precarious, it seemed 
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expedient to the Brahman to consolidate his conquests by 
more spiritual and more permanent means; and a foundation 
at once Offered itself in the traditional belief of ancestor-wor- 
ship. The ceremony consisted originally in the offering of the 
“ pinda” or funeral cake by the representative of the family to 
the three immediate paternal ancestors. This links the offerer 
with the three progenitors and the three descendants in a 
series of seven, designated by the generic name Sapinda from 
their common alliance through the sacrificial cake. 

The theory of this offering is based upon the contribution of 
a very substantial benefit to the departed, who is supposed to 
be incapable of returning to earth before his passage through 
the inevitable condition of a temporary heaven or hell. That 
journey demands a material though a temporary abode for the 
soul, and this transitory tent is provided for it, by the offerings 
made on the occasion of the funeral and during the ten follow- 
ing days. The principle of natural affection may have sug- 
gested some such method of benefiting the departed. But 
now emerges the second and far more powerful spring of 
action, in a lively sense of the favors which the progenitor may 
from his enlarged and exalted capacities of action be able to 
bestow upon his descendants; so that, in every sacrifice, the 
duty of gratitude is reinforced by the impulse of self-interest. 

This potent and prevalent belief in the pains and powers of 
the departed supplied for the Brahman an obvious vantage- 
ground by which he was not slow to profit. Out of the tran- 
sitory condition of weal or woe we see the doctrine of eternal 
weal and woe emerging under the fostering hand of the Brah- 
man. The life beyond, originally indefinite and uncertain, 
afforded ample territory for the occupancy of the sacerdotal 
element; the simple ceremonial of ancestor-worship was 
enlarged, and the function and influence of the priest were laid 
down in the treatise known as the Garuda Purana. The 
funeral ceremonies were next placed under the control of the 
priest, who taught that the future of the departed relative 
hinges upon the character of the payments made to him in 
virtue of his office. In the orderly course of development 
there grew out of this teaching the creed that the living repre- 
sentative of the family inherits his father’s property, in trust 


only, for the benefit of the deceased, whose rights were not 
weakened by death; and if the estate is not administered in 
harmony with this teaching, the Indian laws of succession pro- 
vide for vesting its administration in the hands of the priest. 
The right of succession was absolutely dependent upon religious 
efficacy for its validity. 

This creed, constitutes, in India, the strongest bond which 
cements the family life there, linking the living with responsi- 
bilities to the acud aut to the unborn; and interposes between 
itself and the assailing forces of the Cross all the tenderest 
sympathies of human nature, all the most time-honored prac- 
tices of affection. So it comes that the Christian convert in 
the Indian house is confronted at the outset of his new career 
with the stigma and opprobrium of having rejected the 
primary obligations of filial affection. This statement of facts 
will enable the reader to realize something of the magnitude 
of the difficulties which attend the matter of conversion, 
especially in those parts of India in which the original popula- 
tion succumbed to the sacerdotal zmferzum of the Brahman. 

We cannot too thankfully acknowledge the measure of relief 
which has been granted to the convert by England’s Christian 
legislation, which provides that a Hindoo may become a 
Christian without forfeiting any rights of inheritance or other 
civil rights; but we must not forget that our tribunals are 

werless to environ the young and feeble convert with 
immunity from the bitter stigma and far more formidable 
reproach which the renunciation of the hallowed usages and 
time-honored traditions of Indian Society involves. The true 
Hindoo is, before all things, a religious, or, we should strictly 
say, a superstitious (dezszdazmon) man. Conversion means for 
the Indian convert the absolute abandonment of all that con- 
stitutes for him “the kindred points of heaven and home.” 

We devoutly desire the time when the members of the 
homes of India shall stand linked to each other, not with the 
chain of a cheerless and delusive superstition, but in the unity 
of the sublimest and most exalted hope, a hope not built upon 
the dead, but itself living through the Resurrection of our 
common Lord. 
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THE TRANS-SAHARIAN RAILWAY. 
DocTOR MEYNERS D’ESTREY. 


Fournal des Economistes, Paris, February. 

HERE has been much talk about a railway across the 
Sahara. Strong arguments have been adduced in its 
favor, and some fun has been made of it, but neither arguments 
nor fun have as yet set the project a-going. Since, however, 
we have seen a Russian general construct in two or three years 
a railway along the borders of the Caspian across the desert 
to the heart of Central Asia (without speaking of the Union 
Pacific, which crosses the United States from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific), we ought to be ashamed to say that we are incapa- 
ble of doing as much in Africa. Let us admit that the line 
would not be profitable at first ; but if the State will imitate the 
United States, and grant to the company which may undertake 
to construct the railway, besides the concession of the land for 
the road, two strips of territory each side of the railway, 
twenty leagues broad, the ulterior sale of the land, as the coun- 
try is peopled, will largely indemnify the shareholders. For it 
is a proved fact that a railway peoples and civilizes a country, 
and causes its cultivation more quickly than if you wait for 
these things to occur before you build the railway. It is cer- 
tain that the rapid peopling of the American Far West is 
principally, if not exclusively, due to the constuction of railways. 

Whatever may be the difficulties in the way of building a 
trans-Saharian road, it is undeniable that the possibility of con- 
necting Algeria with the Niger and Senegal touches nearly our 
commercial and political interests. France, the mistress of 
those regions, has the strongest possible interest in advancing 
further than she has. Yet conquest in each of these regions 
seems to have reached its rational limits, and to connect these 
possessions together, there is need of other measures. The 
thing to do is to bind these scattered territories together by a 
route across the immense distance of the Sahara. 

So far this scheme has not shown signs of life. Must we then 
renounce the advantages of every kind offered by such a 
project? Are there no means of gathering at least a portion 
of the fruit? We think there are. In the absence of the 
mechanical engine, and all the power it brings with it, we can 
at least utilize the existing resources; those which, through 
all antiquity, have served as a means of union between widely 
separated countries. We speak of caravans. 

We have been masters of Algeria for a long time without 
becoming acquainted with the races which inhabit it. Many 
of the faults we have committed are due to this error. Let us 
wake up to the fact that there is but a single species of Arabs 
whose mode of life is the same over the whole extent of Alge- 
rian territory from the sea to Sahara. They all move in a 
circle more or less restricted, in order to find nourishment for 
their flocks. The fortune of an Arab is almost exclusively in 
his flocks, which he does not rear, in the true sense of that 
word, but conducts across space. Both beasts and people live 
by the grace of God. 

In Algeria, however, there is another race altogether distinct 
from the Arabs. This race is the Kabyles, indigenous to the 
country since the time of the Romans, crowded back by the 
Arabs into inaccessible mountains and speaking an entirely 
different language. 

The Kabyle is not a nomad. He dwells in a house and has a 
municipal régzme which the Romans gave him. He works with 
care his little piece of land, fences it and protects it. He has a 
sovereign hatred and contempt for the Arab, whose rule he has 
never accepted. The two races are completely separated from 
each other by profound antipathy. 

It is evident that we cannot hope to people Algeria with 
French cultivators in sufficient number to hold in check the 
two indigenous races. French agriculture is in want of strong 
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arms, and we cannot spare those which remain. The desertion 
of the country to the profit of the great centres of population 
is a manifest fact, and we cannot encourage this movement for 
the profit of Algeria. 

To lessen in that country a military occupation, which is a 
burden, we must seek on the soil itself cultivators of the land, 
and attach them to us in numbers sufficient to oppose the 
Arabs. We should attract the Kabyles by reminding them of 
their own history,and making them understand that we are 
their liberators. In this way we shall induce them to 
remove from their mountains to the fertile plains of which they 
were formerly the proprietors. 

We have built villages for the Arabs and they have put their 
cattle in the houses, and pitched their tents alongside of the 
village. If we build houses for the Kabyles, they, and not their 
cattle, will dwellinthem. Recalled to fertile regions, protected 
against the Arabs like the Europeans, and treated like the lat- 
ter, the Kabyles will become, if not through gratitude, at least 
through interest, our most attached colonists. There will be a 
million of men from whom we shall have nothing to fear, and 
who by degrees will fuse with the 300,000 Europeans who have 
gone to Algiers to stay. 

The Kabyle element will be equally useful to enable us to 
penetrate further towards the South and to bind together the 
oases of the Sahara, and thus prevent the rapine and crimes of 
that other tribe, the Touaregs, who have assassinated several of 
our most valiant explorers. 

It is certain that if we want to do anything on the Sahara, 
the first thing to do is to occupy it. The temporary sojourn of 
one or several caravans who may traverse it will never have the 
eftect of a permanent establishment. When the people of the 
Sahara see France planting herself there, founding centres of 
population, creating new oases, constructing buildings, causing 
water to come to the surface by artesian wells, and the routes 
of the desert between our new colony and Algeria marked out 
by electric telegraph poles and the pickets of the railway to be 
built, they will see that the hour has come for the old Sahara 
to receive civilization from the powerful and pacific hand of 
France. 

These people of Sahara will of their own accord present 
themselves before us. Struck with surprise and admiration of 
the great things they will see, they will soon understand the 
absurdity of a resistance in which they will be inevitably beaten, 
and the immense advantages of codperation ina work of which 
they will be the first beneficiaries, and which will assure 
them a future of prosperity and well-being, in place of the 
misery, the sufferings and the hap-hazard existence of the old 
days. 

And then the trans-Saharian railway will be built and built 
quickly. wl, a5 

THE UNITED STATES PATENT SYSTEM. 
JAMES SHEPARD. 
New England Magazine, Boston, April. 

HE late Senator Wadleigh of New Hampshire is authority 

for the statement that it is generally believed that the 

first patent ever issued to an inventor in America was granted 

in 1646, by the General Court of the Colony of Massachusetts 

Bay to Joseph Jencks, for an improvement in scythes. 

This improvement changed the short, thick, straight English 

scythe into the longer, thinner, curved implement with 

stiffened back, substantially the same as that in use at the 
present day. 

The Constitution of the United States gives Congress the 
power ‘‘to promote the progress of science and the useful arts, 
by securing for limited times to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries.” 
Our present patent system has its foundation in this single 
clause of the Constitution. 

Thomas Jefferson is said to have been the first to take steps 
to have Congress exercise the power thus granted, and at his 
instigation, and under his influence, the Patent Act of April ro, 
1790, was passed, and the first American patent system was 
founded. The first patent granted under this act, the same 
being the first United States patent, was dated July 1, 1790, and 
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was issued to Samuel Hopkins of Vermont, for making potand 
pearl ashes. 

In the last half of the year 1836 only ninety-seven patents 
were granted. In the first half of the year 1890, 10,713 patents 
were issued, which is over 111 times as many as in the same 
length of time in 1836. During the year ending July 1, 1890, 
20,682 patents were issued, which is more by several hundreds 
than the entire issue of patents for a period of sixty-one years 
after the establishment of the Patent Office. 

The question of most general interest under the present law 
is that of patentability. What is patentable? It is difficult to 
give a definite answer to this question, or to give a rule, stand- 
ard, or unerring test, by which we can always tell surely whether 
a certain device is patentable. Able lawyers, judges, and 
experts, who have spent a lifetime in studying patent law and 
patents, come to different conclusions as to the patentability 
of certain devices. Even the issue of a patent does not con- 


clusively prove that the subject-matter patented is patentable. 
The only section of the law which relates to patentability is 
Section 4886. 

The first requisite of patentability under this section is that 
one shall have “invented or discovered” something. Then 
comes the question, What is it to invent or discover? Inven- 
tion is making known that which was not known before; at 
least, not known tothe inventor. Invention and discovery are 
considered synonymous. 

The second requisite of patentability is that the thing 
invented shall be “new and useful.” A thing is new, if not 
before known. It must, at least, be new with the inventor. It 
must be useful, in the sense that it is capable of a useful 
purpose. 

The third requisite relates to the subject-matter invented. 
The subject may be any “art, machine, manufacture or com- 
position of matter.” The term art relates to the manner of 
doing certain acts. A machine is a device for performing work 
of some kind, and it generally consists of moving parts. A 
“manufacture” is any finished article, or one so nearly finished 
as to be the subject of sale for some useful purpose. A “ com- 
position of matter” is a medical or chemical compound or any 
compound of two or more ingredients. 

The fourth requisite is that the subject-matter invented shall 
not, before the applicant’s invention, have been ‘‘ known or 
used by others in this country.” Known and used, in this con- 
nection, are practically synonymous. 

The fifth requisite is that the subject-matter invented shall not 
have been “ patented or described in any printed publication in 
this or any foreign country, before his invention or discovery 
thereof.” 

The sixth requisite is that the subject-matter shall not have 
been “in public use or on sale for more than two years prior to 
this application.” A thing is on sale when it is offered for sale 
no matter whether it is actually sold or not. 

The seventh requisite is that the invention is not “ proved to 
have been abandoned.” It is a hard matter to prove abandon- 
ment, unless the inventor expressly declares, either by words 
or acts, that he has given the invention up or never intends to 
do anything more with it. 

Lastly, the section provides for the payment of fees and 
other matters of form. 

Many suppose that the grant ofa patent is proof that the 
subject-matter does not infringe upon any prior patent, or, in 
other words, that obtaining a patent gives one a right to man- 
ufacture the article without being accountable to any prior 
patent. This is notthe case. The office makes no examina- 
tion whatever for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
device which an applicant shows and describes, infringes on 
any other patent or not. In fact, this is none of its business. 

Congress has always pursued a niggardly policy towards this 
most useful, important and prosperous of its children. The 
Patent Office is the only branch of the Government from which 
any profit is derived, the only branch that pays its own way. 
In January, 1890, the balance in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the patent fund was nearly $4,000,000. 
Yet for more than forty years past the annual reports of the 
Patent Office have contained urgent appeals to Congress for 
more room, more help, and more money. The salary of an 
examiner, an office requiring rare qualifications, is paltry. By 
dint of hard work, however, the work has been brought up, so 
that there is not now a room in the Patent Office which is six 
months behindhand. Even in its crippled condition we have 
the _ and most perfect patent system of any country in the 
world. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND; Edited 
with a Preface and Notes by the Duc de Broglie, of the French 
Academy; Translated by Raphaél Ledos de Beaufort, F. R. Hist. 
S.; With an Introduction by the Honorable Whitelaw Reid, Ameri- 
can Minister in Paris. 8vo, pp. 392. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





Volume II. 
1891. 


{A compendium of the First Volume of this work, of the Duc de Broglie’s Pref- 
ace and of Mr. Reid’s Introduction has appeared in the Dicest.* Wecome now 


to the Second Volume, which has just appeared. This portion consists of three 
chapters, devoted respectively to ‘‘ Napoleon’s Marriage, his Brothers, his Strug- 
gle with Pius VII.;" “‘The Fall of the Empire and the Restoration;” ‘‘ The 
Congress of Vienna.” To the third chapter is appended the Correspondence— 
filling more than 170 pages—which passed between Louis XVIII. and Talleyrand 
while the Congress of Vienna was in session. This Correspondence, however, 
was published some years ago with some alterations and variations, mostly insig- 
nificant. The principal object of Talleyrand, in this portion of his Memoirs, 
seems to have been to have due credit with posterity for the great value of the 
services he rendered to France at the time of the Restoration. Any anxiety which 
he felt, however, on that score, was needless. It has long been undisputed that 
the revolution of 1814 was Talleyrand’s work ; and that it was due to him alone 
that Louis XVIII. became king. Noone but Talleyrand can claim the merit of 
inducing the allies to accept the enlarged territory of 1792 as the boundaries of 
France, and to leave undisturbed in Paris the art treasures of which so many 
European cities had been despoiled. Vienna, however, was the scene of Talley- 
rand’s greatest triumphs. Single-handed, he succeeded in breaking up the con- 
federation of the allies and in re-introducing the voice of France into the delibera- 
tions of the European powers. His marvellous success culminated in the 
conclusion in January, 1815, of the secret treaty—of which the text, though not 
inserted by Talleyrand in the Memoirs, is printed in this second volume—between 
Austria, France,and England. To digest any part of Talleyrand’s narrative in 
regard to historical events of which the nature is so well established, would be 
needless. It will be sufficient to indicate some of his observations in regard to 
points of importance.] 


HEN, in 1801, Napoleon re-established religion in France, he 
performed not only an act of justice, but also an act of clever- 
ness ; for he immediately secured, by this single deed, the sympathies 
of the Catholics of the entire world ; and by the compact with Pius VII. 
he re-established on a solid foundation, Catholic power, which had 
been shaken for a moment by the French Revolution, and in the 
development of which every sensible government of France ought to 
aid, were it only for the annihilation of Protestantism and the Greek 
Church. But subsequently Napoleon committed enormous faults, 
from a general political point of view, in his relations with the Pope. 
For what are the principal forces of Catholicism, as of all power, if 
they are not unity and independence? And these were precisely the 
two forces Napoleon wished to sap and to destroy on the day when, 
urged by the most senseless ambition, he entered upon a struggle with 
the court of Rome. He attackad the unity of the Catholic Church, in 
attempting to deprive the Pope of the right of confirming the 
bishops ; its independence, in withdrawing from the Holy See its 
temporal power. 

The legitimacy of kings, or, to say better, of governments, is the 
safeguard of nations. That is the reason why it is sacred. I speak 
of the legitimacy of governments in general, whatsoever be their 
form, and not only of those of kings, because it applies to all govern- 
ments. A lawful government, be it monarchical or republican, hered- 
itary or elective, aristocratic or democratic, is always one whose 
existence, form, and mode of action, have been consolidated and con- 
secrated by a long succession of years; and I should almost say, by a 
secular prescription. The legitimacy of the sovereign power results 
from the ancient status of possession, just as for private individuals 
does the right of property. 

Napoleon’s power was a usurpation, and usurpation has never any 
real strength. It succumbs to the first reverses! There could be no 
better proof of this than the contrast between Spain and France. 
Spain, invaded by valiant and numerous forces, before even know- 
ing that she would have a war to face ; Spain, without troops, with- 
out money, languishing, weakened by the long and disastrous reign 
of an unworthy favorite under an incapable king ; Spain, in short, 
deprived by treason of her government, struggled for six years with a 
gigantic power, and came out victorious from the contest. France, on 
the contrary, having, under Napoleon, reached, in appearance, the 
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highest degree of strength and power, broke down after three months’ 
invasion. And if her king, an exile for twenty-five years, forgotten, 
almost unknown, but still the representative of a legitimate govern- 
ment, had not come to endow her with a mysterious force and to 
impart cohesion to her débris, ready to be dispersed, perhaps to-day 
she would be erased from the list of independent nations. These were 
the ideas and reflections which determined the resolution I adopted, 
to insist on the restoration of the House of Bourbon. 

When I think of the date of these treaties of 1814, of the difficulties 
of every kind that I experienced, and of the spirit of vengeance that 
I encountered in some of the negotiators with whom I treated, and 
whom I had to thwart, I await with confidence the judgment that pos- 
terity will pass upon me. I shall simply call attention to the fact 
that, six weeks after the king had entered Paris, the territory of 
France was secured, the foreign soldiers had quitted French soil, and, 
by the return of the garrisons of foreign fortresses and of the prisoners, 
she possessed a superb ar:ny, and finally that we had preserved all the 
admirable works of art carried off by our armies from nearly all the 
museums of Europe. If new disasters overwhelmed France in 1815, 
and caused her to lose the benefit of the treaties of 1814, it is again 
Napoleon who was guilty, and who deserved the execration of his 
country for drawing upon it irretrievable calamities. 

At the opening of the negotiations at the Congress of Vienna, all 
the cabinets regarded themselves as being, notwithstanding the peace, 
in an attitude which, if not hostile to France, was at least very equivo- 
cal. They all thought, more or less, that it would have been to their 
interest that she should be more enfeebled still. Unable to do any- 
thing in that direction, they endeavored, at least, to diminish her 
influence. I saw that they all agreed on these various points. 

It remained for me to hope that there would be among the powers 
some divergence of opinion, when they came to distribute the numer- 
ous territories that the war had put at their disposal, each one desir- 
ing, either to obtain for herself, orto give to the states dependent 
upon her, a considerable portion of the conquered territories. It was 
specially desired, at the same time, to exclude from the decision those 
countries which it was feared would prove too independent. That 
variety of contest, however, offered me but scant opportunity to 
interfere with matters; for previous arrangements, by which the dis- 
posal of the more important territories had been regulated, existed 
between the powers. To succeed in modifying those arrangements, 
or to have them completely renounced, according to the dictates of 
justice, there were more than prejudices to remove, more than preten- 
sions to check, more than ambition to defeat. It was necessary to 
annul all that had been done without France. For if they consented 
to admit us to take a share in the acts of the Congress, it was for the 
sake of form only, and in order to deprive us of the means of contest- 
ing their validity; but it was pretended that France should have nothing 
to say in the resolutions already settled and they were looked upon as 
accomplished facts. 

The first meeting of the Congress was postponed, and, in the mean 
while, the ministers of several powers were holding conferences. 
Their object was to decide alone what ought to be submitted to the 
deliberations of the Congress, and that, too, without the assistance of 
either France, Spain, or any power of the second order. 
the Ambassador from Spain and I made common cause. I urged a 
meeting of the Congress, and Prince Metternich and Count Nesse- 
trode, not wishing to be disobliging to me, invited me and the Spanish 
minister to a conference. At this first sitting the position of France 
at the Congress was decided. Speaking after Prince von Hardenberg, 
I remarked that he had spoken of the intentions of the allied powers. 
I declared that allied powers, and a Congress in which powers that were 
not allied were to be found, were, in my eyes, very little able to 
arrange affairs loyally together. I repeated with some astonishment, 
and even warmth, the words allied powers—‘‘allied,”’ 1 said, ‘‘ and 
against whom? It is no longer against Napoleon; he is on the Island of 
Elba—it is no longer against France, for peace has been made—it is 
surely not against the King of France, he is a guarantee of the dura- 
tion of that peace. Gentlemen, let us speak frankly; if there are still 
allied powers, 1 am one too many here.” The Spanish Ambassador 
spoke after me, and made a declaration almost identical with my own. 
Embarrassment was depicted on every face. They denied and 
explained in the same breath all that had taken place before this meet- 
ing. But the final result was that from that time there was no con- 
ference among the great powers in which France did not take a part. 


Therefore, 
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CONMEMORACION DEL CUARTO CENTENARIO DEL 
DESCUBRIMIENTO DE AMERICA. 


3 vols. 18mo, pp. 37, 47, 39- 
Revadeneyra.” 1891. 


Documentos Oficiales. 


Madrid: Est. Tip. ‘‘ Sucesores de 


{These three handsomely printed little books—which can be termed volumes 
by courtesy only—show the preparations which are making by the ‘Spaniards, 
to celebrate worthily the Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of America, and for 
whose share in it the world, and especially our portion of it, owes them boundless 
gratitude. The first of the three contains the Royal Decree of January 9g, 1891, 
and the minutes of the organization of the Directing Committee of the Centenary, 
which is headed by the Prime Minister, Sr. D. Antonio Canovas del Castillo, In 
the second booklet are the general regulations of the American Historical Exposi- 
tion, to be opened at Madrid on the r2th of September, 1892, and closed on the 31st 
of the following December. The aim of the Exposition will be to exhibit every 
kind of American objects which will show the condition of the population of 
America at the time of the Discovery, and in those portions of it conquered by 
Europeans up to the middle of the sixteenth century, grouping the objects 
exhibited in such a way as to give as clear an idea as may be of the origin and 
progress of the population of America under all aspects: ethnographical, archzo- 
logical, industrial, and artistic. Finally, in the third of the tiny volumes are found 
the Instructions given to the Spanish Commissions at home and abroad for the 
Exposition and the classification of the objects to be exhibited in twelve groups, 
The Royal Decree is preceded by an Address to Queen Christina, signed by the 
Prime Minister, and apparently from his accomplished pen. We give a digest of 
the principal parts of this Address.] 


T is well known that if Columbus raised the veil which hid the New 
World from the Old, to our country belongs the honor ; that if 
the holy Christian Religion to-day enlightens consciences from Cape 
Horn to the Gulf of Mexico, it is owing to the efforts of Spaniards ; 
that if Europeans enjoy the wealth, without stint, of the beautiful 
American land, they have to thank the incredible labors and persis- 
tent valor of our ancestors. For these reasons, although the Centen- 
ary is of international and cosmopolitan importance, it specially inter- 
ests the Spanish race in both hemispheres. So much, at least, is 
certain, that foreign powers, suppressing the promptings of their own 
self-love, silently or expressly concede to Spain the right to take the 
initiative in the commemoration of the Centenary. And such is the 
preference of the peoples of the new continent, by whom the land of 
Spain is regarded like the ancient homestead and family mansion, 
though these peoples may not have the same origin as ourselves nor 
speak our language. 

The Central Committee hopes to have the support of all the Spanish 
provinces and cities, and especially of those which are connected his- 
torically with the principal actors in the Discovery. Among these 
must certainly be counted Granada, Santa Fé, Valladolid, Barcelona, 
Seville, and certain places in Huelva. But the Government should 
give special attention to that ever-memorable, though very modest 
monastery of Santa Maria de la Rabida, and its neighbouring shore— 
more fitly so called rather than port—of Palos de Moguer, where 
Columbus found an asylum, encouragement, resources, and the men 
that accompanied and aided him, and from which sailed the first ships 
that reached the New World. There, too, will meet during the first days 
of the Centennial celebration the learned members of the Congress of 
Americanists, who will then hold their ninth meeting. 


AN IDYLOF WAR 
182 pp., 12mo, 


TIMES. By Major W. C. Bartlett, U.S.A. 
New York : Lew Vanderpoole Publishing Company. 
1890. 


[The title very appropriately indicates the character of this story of love and 
war, of death and bereavement, and of brave hearts strengthened by sorrow.] 


HE scene opens at Delmonico’s, where Hugh Griswold, the hero of 
the story, who is on a two days’ visit to New York, preparatory 
to starting with his battery for the South-west, has dropped in to dine 
with an old friend and comrade, Charlie Blaisdel. In the course of 
conversation, Blaisdel presses Hugh to accompany him to the ‘‘ Char- 
ity” that evening - and, among other attractions, mentions the name of 
Kitty Wilmerding, who has won Hugh's heart and bidden“him hope. 
Hugh went and had scant opportunity of speech with her, but she told 
him that he had every right to think of her as kindly as he would, and 
that there was no likelihood of there being any one to dispute that 
right. That was all that Hugh could wring from her on that occa- 
sion, but the meeting awakened her to a realization that she loved 
Hugh, and when a few days later he wrote and pressed her for some- 
thing more definite, she was able to respond in terms which filled him 
with intense satisfaction. 
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Hugh, then on duty as Captain Griswold, was voyaging with his 
battery and horses on the canal boat ‘‘ & Ru Jaxn,” from Belle Plains 
to Newport News, at the mouth of the James River, whence they were 
to proceed by Baltimore to their destination. 

Their fellow passengers were Mr. Hale, who had something to do 
with the Christian Commission, and his two daughters Madelaine and 
Marjory. Marjory is overflowing with health and happiness, and 
Olmsted, Griswold’s lieutenant, makes love to her with such tact and 
energy that at the close of the voyage she is easily persuaded to make 
the voyage of life also in his company. But Madelaine Hale has the 
far away look of one who has loved and been bereft of the loved one, 
and Griswold soon learns from her that she is now devoting herself to 
the wards of the hospitals. ‘‘If I can, through care and nursing, 
spare another the misery which their lack has sent to me, life will 
not seem all in vain,” she said. 


Between Hugh and herself had grown in those few days, a friendship in which 
each recognized strengthening influences, and in his long and earnest talks with 
her, she had found material for a more hopeful scheme of life than ever she had 
looked for. She had entered upon the work to which of late she had devoted 
herself in the frame of mind of one to whom all earthly joys were at an end—the 
iron of a bitter disappointment had eaten into her very soul. 

The thought of any possible change, of time's healing power, had never come to 
her ; but now—loyal as she was to her beloved dead—treasured as was the one 
memory which haunted her in her waking hours, and lay upon her heart during 
the long dark hours of the night, fitful gleams of light fell upon her pathway— 
here and there a star shot its way through the darkness of her firmament, life had 
other duties, she began to recognize, than those of a despairing submission to a 
cruel fate. 


From camp at Lexington, Griswold was summoned to the dying bed 
of Kitty Wilmerding and arrived in time for her to breathe her last on 
his breast. At Fort Sanders he was severely wounded, and hovered 
long between life and death in the hospital at Knoxville. Here 
Madelaine nursed him back to life. At the parting he took her hand 
in his and pressed it to his lips as he said : 


Madelaine, how can I speak to a heart so kind and true as yours, in words which 
shall tell you all the gratitude which moves my own, You have given me my life, 
Madelaine, for I doubt if less careful nursing would have availed against what 
seemed the herald of the end; but what canI return to you? The iron of bitter- 
ness has entered into my soul; passion is dead within me: I but stand above the 
grave which has swallowed up that which, in its birth, its beauty, and its sweet- 
ness brought my earthly heritage of joy, and in its death left me the legacy of 
loneliness and despair. You and I, Madelaine, have both had rude and hard 
awakenings; let us in our sorrow join the hands of friendship, and as down life's 
vista we move, ceeking for that avenue whose sign-post shall mark the turning- 
point from our earthly pilgrimage, pause and say then, the last farewell which life 
allows, proud in our loyalty to our beloved dead, true in our friendship for each 
other. 





THE PRIMES AND THEIR NEIGHBORS. 
Middle Georgia. By Richard Malcolm Johnston 
tions by E. W. Kemble, A. B. Frost, and Others. 
Cloth, $1.20. 


Ten Tales of 
With Illustra- 
310 pp., I2mo. 


New York: D. Appleton & Company. 18g1. 


HE frontispiece, which represents Mr. Dickerson Prime arrested 

in the act of emerging from his cabin, by the vision of a very 

business-like specimen of the fair sex, fat and forty, or thereabouts, 

drawing a bead upon him with her matchlock, gives a fair indication 
of the state of society with which the stories deal. 

The scenes are laid in Middle Georgia in ante-bellum days, and the 
author tells us, in the tone of a man for whom life has lost much of its 
relish, that time and the Confederate War have robbed the denizens 
of his boyhood’s home of much of the simplicity and striking rustic 
individualism which characterized them in earlier days. The Durance 
of Mr. Dickerson Prime appears here for the first time. The other 
nine stories were first published in the Harper’s Periodicals, in the 
Century, or the Cosmopolitan, and are entitled: The Combustion of 
Jim Rakestraw, The Self-Protection of Mr. Littleberry Roach, The 
Humors of Jacky Bundle, The Experiment of Miss Sally Cash, Travis 
and Major Jonathan Wilby, New Discipline at Rock Spring, Mr. 
Joseph Pate and his People, Mr. Gibble Colt’s Ducks, The Pursuit of 
the Martyns. There are twenty illustrations, the get-up of the 
volume is very artistic, and although the tales are told in a light vein, 
the volume will have a future historical value for its delineation of 
local characters, which in the South, as in the Eastern States, had 
developed distinct provincial types, now rapidly disappearing with the 
growth of population, the increased facilities of travel, and the conse- 
quent irruption of fresh blood into even the most isolated regions. 
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POLITICAL. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S LETTER TO 
THE KANSAS CITY CONGRESS. 


The following letter from President Harri- 
son was read at the opening of the Western 
States Commercial Congress at Kansas City, 
April 14: 

‘* EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, April 7. 
“To Hon. H. B. Kelly, Chairman, Kansas 

City, Mo. 

**DeaR Sir: I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your letter of March 24, 
inviting me to attend the meeting of the Com- 
mercial Congress of the Western Agricultural 
and Mining States, to assemble in Kansas City, 
April 14 to 19, for the purpose of considering 
measures affecting the general agricultural and 
business prosperity of the Mississippi Valley 
States. I regret that it will not be possible for 
me to accept of this invitation. If I am not 
detained here by public business I shall proba- 
bly start about that time for the Pacific Coast 
by the Southern route; and if that purpose 
should be thwarted it will be by considerations 
that will also prevent the acceptance of your 
invitation. 

¥* A public discussion of the conditions affect- 
ing agricultural and business prosperity cannot 
but be helpful if it is conducted on broad 
lines and is hospitable to differences of opinion. 
The extraordinary development of production 
of agriculture which has taken place in a recent 
period in thiscountry by reason of the rapid 
enlargement of the area of tillage, under the 
favoring land laws of the United States, very 
naturally has called attention to the value and 
indeed the necessity of larger markets. 

“‘I am one of those who believe that a 
home market is necessarily the best market for 
the producer, as it measurably emancipates 
him, in proportion to its nearness, from the 
exactions of the transportation companies. If 
the farmer could deliver his surplus produce to 
the consumer out of his farm wagon, his inde- 
pendence and his profits would be larger and 
surer. It seems to me quite possible to attain 
a largely increased market for our staple farm 
products without impairing home markets by 
opening the manufacturing trades to a compe- 
tition in which foreign producers paying a 
lower scale of wages would have the advan- 
tage. A policy that would reduce the number 
of our people engaged in mechanical pursuits 
or diminish their ability to purchase food prod- 
ucts by reducing wages cannot be helpful to 
those now engaged in agriculture. The 
farmers insist that the prices of farm products 
have been too low, below the point of fair 
living and fair profits. I think so, too; but I 
venture to remind them that the plea they 
make involves the concession that things may 
be too cheap. A coat may be too cheap as 
well ascorn. The farmer who claims a good 
living and profits for his work should concede 
the same to every other man and woman who 
toils. I look with great confidence tothe com- 
pletion of further reciprocal trade arrange- 
ments, especially with the Central and South 
American States, as furnishing new and large 
markets for meats, breadstuffs, and an impor- 
tant line of manufactured products. 

‘* Persistent and earnest efforts are also being 
made, and a considerable measure of success 
has already been attained, to secure the 
removal of restrictions which we have regarded 
as unjust upon the admission and use of our 
meats and live cattle in some of the European 
countries. I look with confidence toasuccess- 
ful termination of the pending negotiations, 
because I cannot but assume that when the 
absolutely satisfactory character of the sanitary 
inspections now provided by our law is made 
known to these foreign States they will 
promptly relax their discriminating regulations. 
No effort and none of the powers vested in the 





Executive will be left unused to secure an end 
which is so desirable. 

** Your deliberations will probably also em- 
brace the consideration of the question of the 
volume and character of our currency. It will 
not be possible, and would not be appropriate 
for me in this letter, to enter upon any elabor- 
ate discussion of these questions, One or two 
things I will say, and first, I believe that every 
person who thoughtfully considers the question 
will agree with me upon a proposition which 
is at the base of all my consideration of the 
currency question; namely, that any dollar, 
paper or coin, that is issued by the United 
States must be made and kept in its commer- 
cial uses as good as any other dollar. So long 
as any paper money issued or authorized by 
the United States Government is accepted in 
commercial use as the equivalent of the best 
coined dollar that we issue, and so long as 
every coined dollar, whether of silver or gold, 
is assured of an equal value, in commercial 
use, there need be no fear as to an excess of 
money. The more such money the better. 
But, on the other hand, when any issue of 
paper or coined dollars is in buying and selling 
rated at a less value than other paper or coined 
dollars, we have passed the limit of safe experi- 
ment in finance. If we have dollars of differ- 
ent values, only the poorest will circulate. The 
farmer and the laborer who are not in hourly 
touch with the ticker or the telegraph will 
require above all other classes of our commu- 
nity a dollar full of value. Fluctuations and 
depreciations are always at the first cost of 
these classes of our community. The banker 
and the speculator anticipate, discount, and 
often profit, by such fluctuations. It is very 
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in that measure which permitted the most 
undesirable classes of emigrants to be brought 
to this country. One of the provisions of the 
new act forbids steamship companies to issue 
prospectuses or employ agents to stimulate 
immigration, and makes them responsible in 
case they transport to our shores paupers or 
criminals. The immediate effect of this has 
been that at least one of the great steamship 
lines has advanced the price of emigrant tickets 
by $2.50. Indirectly, therefore, the bill im- 
poses a slight protective tariff upon the impor- 
tation of foreign labor. This National 
measure restricting immigration is, however, 
less interesting than the State measure adopted 
a week earlier in California. Ever since 1855, 
when a tax of $55 was imposed upon every 
Chinese immigrant, legislative enactments and 
municipal ordinances against Chinese immigra- 
tion have been frequent in that State. The 
earlier acts were all overthrown by the decis- 
ions of our Federal Court that they were incon- 
sistent with our treaty with China, and that only 
the Federal Government had the right toregulate 
foreign commerce. Inasmuch as Congress has 
itself prohibited the immigration of Chinese, 
the new law cannot be overthrown -upon the 
same grounds as the old. Yet its constitution- 
ality is certainly questionable. It requires 
every Chinese resident of California, at the 
expense of five dollars, to obtain from the pub- 
lic authorities a ‘‘ certificate of residence,” upon 
which “‘ shall be printed or pasted a well-taken 
photograph of applicant, including, when pos- 
sible, all facial marks or. other features calcu- 
lated to aid in a ready identification.” Any 


| Chinaman found within the State without one 


|of these ‘‘ certificates of residence ”’ 


shall be 


easy under the impulse of excitement or the | arrested and transported to his own country. 
stress of money stringency to fall into the | In order to enforce this provision, it is required 
slough of adepreciated or irredeemable cur-| that not only the masters of ships, but the 


rency. It is avery painful and slow business 
to get out when once in. 
‘*T have always believed, and do now more 


than ever believe, in bimetallism, and favor the | are without them. 


| 





ticket agents and conductors upon railroads, 
must examine the certificates of each Chinese 
passenger, and cause the arrest of those who 
In this way the immigra- 


fullest use of silver, in connection with our | tion of Chinese from other States is prohibi- 


currency, that is compatible with the main- | ted ; 
tenance of the purity of the gold and silver | from China. 


dollar in their commercial uses. 
my judgment would so much retard the restora- 
tion of the free use of silver by the commercial 
nations of the world as legislation adopted by 
us that would result in placing this country 
upon a basis of silver monometallism. The 
legislation adopted by the first session of the 


List Congress, I was assured by leading advo- } 


cates of free coinage, representative of the sil- 
ver States, would promptly and permanently 
bring silver to 129 per ounce and keep it there. 
That anticipation has not been realized. Our 
larger use of silver has apparently, and for 
reasons not yet agreed upon, diminished the 
demand for silver in China and India. 

‘* In view of the fact that it is impossible in 
this letter to elaborate, and that propositions 
only can be stated, I am aware that what I 
have said may be assailed in points where it is 
easily defensible, but where I have not 
attempted to present the argument. I have 
not before, excepting in an official way, ex- 
pressed myself on these subjects; but, feeling 
the interest, dignity, and importance of the 
assemblage in whose behalf you speak, I have 
ventured, without bigotry of opinion, without 
any assumption of infallibility, but as an 
American citizen, having a most earnest desire 
that every individual and every public act of 
my life shall conduce to the glory of our coun- 
try and the prosperity of all our people, to sub- 
mit these views for your consideration. 

** Very respectfully, 
‘BENJAMIN HARRISON.” 





RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. 


Christian Union (New York), April 9.—The 
new immigration law which went into effect 
last week is a measure which was unanimously 
accepted by Congress for the simple reason 
that it contained few provisions that could do 
any harm or any good. It is, however, an 
improvement upon the contract labor law which 
it succeeds, and closes many of the loopholes 





as effectually as their immigration 


This feature of the act seems 


Nothing in| to us to bea clear violation of the Constitu- 


tion. Control over inter-State commerce 
belongs as exclusively to Congress as control 
over foreign commerce. 

THE LANGUAGE TEST. 

New York Evening Post, April 11.—If it be 
decided that unrestricted immigration, as at 
present carried on, is dangerous to American 
institutions and ideals, it is very odd that the 
value of language as a political and moral test 
of fitness should be overlooked. Nearly all 
the really secure or progressive modern States 
are based on community of language—France, 
England, Russia, Germany, and Italy. The 
only two in Europe about whose future there 
are serious doubts are the polyglot States of 
Austria and Turkey. All European nationali- 
ties have, in fact, been built up on language. 
As a cohesive force there is nothing that can 
compare to language. How a democratic 
State, governed by opinion expressed through 
universal suffrage, could last for any consider- 
able length of time without community of 
language, it is hard to conceive, for it is through 
community of language that men are able to 
feel and think the same way about public 
affairs, and cherish the same political ideals. 
Every immigrant who comes to this country, 
speaking or understanding the English lan- 
guage, becomes, from the day he _ lands, 
exposed to the all the moral and social influences 
and agencies on which we rely for the mainte- 
nance and preservation of the American nation- 
ality. Everything he hears every hour helps 
to make him a good citizen. Every man who 
lands ignorant of English, on the other hand, 
if an ignorant man generally, is absolutely 
shielded for an indefinite period against all the 
instrumentalities of American civilization. No 
American ideas reach him. American persua- 
sion does not touch him. He remains a 
foreigner in spite of himself, outside all the 
great currents of popular thought and senti- 
ment. To feel the pulse or tap the chest of 
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probable value as a citizen, when he does not 
know one word of the medium in which the 
national life, in all fields of activity, is carried 
on, seems an absurdity on its face. 


OPINION OF THE SOCIALIST ORGAN. 

The People (Socialist, New York), April 12. 
—One of the leading organs of plutocratic 
interests denounces in bitter words the law 
recently passed by Congress for the better 
enforcement of the previous law, which was 
intended to prevent the importation of con- 
tract labor, criminals, and paupers, but actu- 
ally proved a dead letter. The new law makes 
it a punishable offense to advertise in foreign 
countries for laborers, the evident object of 
such advertisements being to cast out of employ- 
ment the men now at work unless they submit 
to a reduction of their wages, and to thus 
increase pauperism and trampism here for the 
benefit of a few plutocrats. This provision is 
denounced by the organ in question as ‘‘a 
strange invasion of the liberty of Americans.”’ 
Let that pass. It were a waste of time to 
criticise any notion that this contemptible 
slave of the money power may have of Ameri- 
can liberty. But it predicts, most confidently 
and, we believe, most correctly, that the new 
law will prove just as abortive as the old one. 
The current of ocean transportation, as regards 
the immigrants under contract, will simply be 
diverted from eur Atlantic ports to Canada. 
Once landed in the Dominion, nothing can 
prevent them from crossing our unguarded 
Northern frontier. But it will have another 
effect that our ‘‘ esteemed contemporary ” 
has not foreseen. It will tend to show the 
workingmen that no sort of legislation under 
the present system can prevent the plutocracy 
from oppressing, and its political tools from 
befooling, the laboring classes ; in other words, 
that there is no possible protection for them 
under our plutocratic system of economics, and 
that this system must be abolished. 


CHRISTIANIZBNG SHOULD BE DONE AT HOME, 

Christian at Work (New York), April 9.—It 
sounds very fine to say that we should seek to 
humanize and Christianize these people instead 
of repelling them ; that America must still con- 
tinue to be, as of old, a refuge for the poor 
and oppressed of every nation. There is no 
objection now to receiving the poor and op- 
pressed of every nation, providing they 
really come to escape poverty and op- 
pression, and not to bring into our midst and 
fasten upon us the ignorance, vice, and crime 
of the slums of the Old World. The fact is 
that a large part of the class represented by the 
Mafia and the Huns do not come with any 
intention of becoming American citizens or 
with any honorable or right ambitions. Many 
are driven from their own countries because of 
crime, and others come from motives of greed 
and the leading of vicious instincts. As forthe 
plea that we ought to try and Christianize 
these aliens, it may be said that that process 
can just as well be carried on in their own 
countries as here, and often under more favor- 
able auspices. In the meanwhile we have all 
we can do for a century to come to Christianize 
those now with us. 


DRAW THE LINE WITH GREAT CARE, 

Louisville Courier-Journal, April 11.—In 
discussing this question there should be care 
not to confound honest and industrious immi- 
grants with those of an opposite character. A 
want of due discrimination is so common a 
fault that a warning of this kind can not be 
considered as superfluous. Criminals and their 
sympathizers are not wanted from abroad ; we 
have more than enough of our own; but there 
is yet abundant room for the better slass of 
immigrants. They are in no sense responsible 
for the misdeeds of imported criminals, and no 
prejudice should thereby be awakened against 
them. To draw the line between the worthy 
and the unworthy among those that are seek- 
ing homes in the United States may be a dif- 
ficult task, but it is not impossible. It has been 
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such a man, therefore, in order to ascertain his | 


undertaken, and it must be prosecuted to asuc- 
cessful conclusion. It should be prosecuted, 
however, in good faith, and without suffering 
the intrusion of unworthy prejudices. 


THERE SHOULD BE NO RACE PREJUDICE. 

Utica Morning Herald, April 11.—The 
American people do not insist on the strict 
enforcement of this new immigration law, or 
demand one more sweeping should it appear 
imperative, because of any particular prejudice 
against the Italian race. Recent events in New 
Orleans and Washington have no more weight 
in this matter than those in Pennsylvania and 
on Long Island. The country is confronted by 
a serious problem, the factors of which are 
furnished by various nations. In the solution 
of it, it is the class, ‘not the race, that must be 
considered. We still welcome all who can make 
us stronger as a nation, but we must put up 
the bars against those who weaken us, be they 
of whatever country, race, or creed, 


RESPONSIBILITY OF GREEDY CORPORATIONS. 

Petersburg (Va.) Index-Appeal, April 10.— 
The enormous Italian immigration to this 
country during the past ten years has been the 
result of corporate greed seeking through 
cheap labor to increase dividends at the 
expense of native labor. It is about time that 
the legislative powers of the country were 
arousing themselves to a realization of the 
Situation, and doing something ro remedy the 
greatest evil in this country. 


CONCERNING THE ITALIANS ESPECIALLY. 

Il Progresso Italo-Americano (New York), 
April 11.—For some time past a part of the 
American press, greedy for popularity and for 
the pecuniary gain to be derived from flattering 
base passions and feeding old and stale race 
prejudices, has undertaken a formal crusade 
against the Italian immigration into the United 
States. Although no law specially rigorous for 
the Italian immigrants has been passed, and the 
theme has been treated in a general way, who- 
ever can read between the lines can find no 
difficulty in perceiving that the laws have 
been interpreted and applied in a manner 
which would amount to a restriction—and as 
far as possible to a prohibition—of Italian im- 
migration. The reading between the lines is 
strongly illustrated by the daily reports from 
the Barge Office. Without insisting on any 
right of precedence, or on the historical title 
which ought to give the Italians better qualifi- 
cations than persons of any other nationality 
for entrance into a country discovered by 
an Italian, we confine ourselves to asking 
why immigration in general and_ the 
Italian immigration in particular, arouses so 
much jealousy in a country which owes to 
immigration alone science, wealth, civil insti- 
tutions, progress in the arts and inevery branch 
of industry? The treasures shut up in the bowels 
of the American soil would never have come to 
light, and would have remained dead and inert 
where they had lain for centuries, had not the 
industrious hands of European pioneers disin- 
terred those treasures and produced them 
to be enjoyed here and exchanged for 
European products. As for the Italian 
immigration in particular, a list of rail- 
ways constructed, of gigantic aqueducts, 
of phenomenal bridges, all works moist- 
ened with the sweat, and too often with the 
blood, of Italians, would be a sufficient defense 
of that immigration; not to speak of operatives 
of every kind, of the persons who are cultivated 
and educated in every branch of knowledge, 
that Italian immigration has furnished to this 
country. In it regions of immense extent are 
waiting for arms to work on them and sense to 
shape them and make them fit for habitation. 


New York Sun, April 14.—It is a noteworthy 
fact that the great majority of Italian immi- 
grants are men who leave Italy unaccompanied 
by wives or children, though it must be sup- 
posed that most of them are married and have 
families. There are now in this city between 
70,000 and 80,000 Italians, less than one-eighth 
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of whom are women. Over 3,000 Italians 
arrived here last week, and 95 per cent. of 
them were men, nearly all in the prime of life. 
This is a peculiarity of the immigration from 
Italy. The immigrants from Germany are 
largely made up of families, and so are the 
immigrants from Great Britain and Ireland, 
and from Scandinavia and Hungary, and so are 
the Hebrew immigrants from Russia and 
Poland. The experience of the past decade of 
Italian immigration has not shown that the 
Italians in this country are likely to send to 
Italy for their wives or children, after they 
have found the means of life here. The facts 
in regard to this matter can be obtained from 
the statistics of immigration at this port. The 
peculiarity of Italian immigration here referred 
to is assuredly of a very undesirable kind. 


Northwestern Presbyterian (Minneapolis), 
April 11.—The New Orleans massacre throws 
a light on the peril of having alien ‘‘ colonies” 
in this country. The Italians do not become 
citizens, they read Italian papers, and they 
might involve us in war. The immigrants are 
largely paupers. Of 307,000 who came to this 
country in the last decade, only 24,000 were 
skilled laborers or professional men; only 
28,000 were farmers; 155,500 were unskilled 
laborers; and nearly 100,000 were without any 
occupation or means of livelihood. That isa 
large number of paupers to import. There is no 
telling how many of them are assassins, and 
how much it will cost to punish their crime. It 
is well to note that while the immigration from 
Great Britain increased last year over 1889 but 
10,184, that of Italy advanced 32,886. Our 
cities dare not disregard the menace of this 
lesson. The more law-abiding and thrifty 
citizens we can welcome from abroad, the 
better; but no paupers, conspirators, or crimi- 
nals should be landed. 


THE SPRING ELECTIONS, 


Omaha Bee (Rep.), April 10.—So far as the 
results indicate the relative strength of parties, 
there is on the whole somewhat more in them 
for Republican than for Democratic encourage- 
ment. In most important cases where there 
was a straight fight between the two parties the 
Republicans were successful and the gains 
largely on their side. This was conspicuously 
the case in the larger Ohio cities, and there is 
significance in this from the fact that Ohio 
elects State officers this year and the result will 
have an important bearing on the Presidential 
contest of next year. With the political 
machinery of the large cities in Republican 
control the outlook for the success of that party 
in the State election of next fall becomes much 
more hopeful. Michigan is shown to beclose, 
but in view of the fact that the Democrats last 
year elected their candidate for Governor by a 
large plurality the Republican success this year 
gives very satisfactory assurance that the State 
will be safely Republican in the Presidential 
election. The general Republican successes in 
the cities and towns of Kansas show that the 
party has not lost its vitality in that State. In 
most of the town elections of Nebraska license 
or no-license was the issue, so that the results 
indicate little as to the relative strength of the 
parties. 

Boston Herald (Ind.), April 10.—The only 
clear cases of an indication of political feeling 
in the spring elections are in the States of 
Rhode Island and Michigan. Rhode Island 
shows that the Democrats have held their own 
surprisingly well in view of their dissensions in 
the State. They have lost something less than 
400 votes from the popular vote of last year, 
when they carried the Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor, and their plurality is still over 1,200 
votes. They lose the Legislature, and they 
probably deserve todo so. The result seems 
to prove that the people do not believe in them 
as legislators, but indorse their views upon 
National issues like the tariff. Michigan is 
Republican under a reaction from the vote of 
last year, but bad Democratic legislation had 
something to do with this also, and the Repub- 
lican majority is less than 5,000, while it was 
almost 23,000 at the last Presidential election. 
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Michigan papers say that the tariff was not 
directly in issue here ; but, admitting that it 
was, the gain for tariff reform over 1888 is 
very . There are municipal elections all 
through the North and West, but local. issues 
operate so much here that it is hardly fair to 
quote them as accurate indications of feeling 
upon national politics. In Kansas, however, 
the reaction against the Republicans seems to 
be so generally sustained that these contests 
must be regarded as symptomatic. There 
seems to be no occasion to doubt that the feel- 
ing against the McKinley tariff is strengthened 
in all quarters. This is the indication aside 
from the elections, and the elections, whatever 
else they may do, do not contradict it. 


THE ‘‘ PURITANICAL”” CANDIDATE IN CHICAGO. 


Chicago Herald(Dem.), April 9.—The people 
of Chicago are heartily to be congratulated 
over the defeat of Elmer Washburn and his 
puritans. The Blue Nose has been tweaked 
by Chicago. Pharisees and bigots, bumptious 
assumers of the right to read lessons in moral- 
ity and law to the sturdy men of this city, 
insolent usurpers of National party claims and 
vain blowers of their own trumpets, the holier- 
than-thou set have had a set-back that will 
teach them modesty fora littletime. Chicago 
has at least proved that whatever her faults she 
is not ready to permit the Blue Nose to rule 
her City Hall and poke its azure beak into the 
private affairs of her families. We are not go- 
ing back to ancient days and puritan despots 
for municipal legislation. 


Chicago Daily News (Ind.), April 11.—It is 
apparent that the fight of non-partisans in this 
city to redeem the local municipal government 
from the domination of political parties has 
had an influence that will extend throughout 
the length and breadth of the Union. The 
local non-partisans battled for a principle that 
has as much significance to other American 
cities as it has to Chicago. Elmer Washburn’s 
large vote has demonstrated that th day of 
party supremacy in municipal affairs is rapidly 
hastening to itsend. The Chicago Mayoralty 
was not won, but Elmer Washburn’s support- 
ers have paved the way for future victories, not 
merely in Chicago but in other American 
cities. 

COMFORT FOR THE NATIONALISTS. 

New Nation (Edward Bellamy’s Paper, Bos- 

ton), April 11.—The leading candidate on the 


State ticket of the Rhode Island Nationalists 
received 472 votes. This result, while certainly 


small from the point of view of the two old’ 


parties, is considered by Nationalists them- 
selves to be extremely encouraging. The 
Nationalist ticket was an idea developed only 
upon the eve of election. There was nothing 
in the nature of an organized campaign ; the 
nominees were men only known locally; and, 
finally, the entire campaign fund was $25. 
Under these circumstances the fact that the 
ticket received the number of votes it did 
ought to suggest rather thoughtfulness than 
mirth to the representatives of the old parties. 
It is true that 472 is not a great figure, but it is 
nearly twice as many votes as were cast for the 
local Nationalist candidates put up last year, 
and a party that doubles itself every year is 
not to be trifled with, however small it may be 
at the start. One conscience voter is more 
dangerous than a dozen of the common ruck of 
voters, for he is not only a voter buta mission- 
ary. At the next Rhode Island election, every 
one of these 472 may be expected to fetch 
several converts with him to the polls. And 
now the question is, Has Rhode Island a 
monopoly of plucky Nationalists ? 


THE WOMAN VOTE IN KANSAS. 
Philadelphia Press (Rep.), April 12.—The 
female voter made herself felt in the municipal 
elections in Kansas last Tuesday, and the 
result is amazement, not unmingled with dis- 
gust, among many former male advocates of 
Woman Suffrage. They disregarded the advice 
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of husbands and fathers and gave their votes 
wherever the fancy seemed to suit them. This 
is one more distracting element in the already 
discordant chorus of Kansas politics. No 
wonder the party leaders there are becoming 
discouraged. The Farmers’ Alliance was 
enough to deprive them of sleep, but now that 
they have to deal with female Mugwumps also, 
their mental condition must be pitiful. Asa 
remedy they are calling for the repeal of the 
female suffrage law, and declaring that the late 
Governor Martin was wise before his day 
when he asserted that the men who voted for 
the law would live to regret their action. 





THE FACTS ABOUT SUGAR. 

American Grocer (New York), April 8.— 
Never before in the history of the United 
States has any single article awakened so much 
popular interest as has sugar since the rst of 
March. On every side we hear the question : 
What will be the effect of free sugar? That 
which is visible is a reduction in the cost to 
the consumer of from I to 2 cents per pound, 
the variation being due to local conditions, 
which are in turn the result of the action of the 
retailers in adjusting their profits. In some 
localities the people are having their sugar dis- 
tributed at the actual wholesale cost, some 
grocers using it as an advertising medium, by 
selling twenty pounds of granulated sugar for 
$1, and in many places 100 pounds for $4.75, 
which is exactly the jobbers’ price by the barrel. 
It is estimated that 900,000 barrels of free 
sugar (130,000 tons) were distributed to the 
trade of the United States on the Ist day of 
April, and that at least half as much more has 
been sold by refiners for delivery during this 
month. Such are the facts which are con- 
nected with the introduction of free sugar. 
How great the changes which have occurred 
in the cost of sugar are indicated by the fol- 
lowing figures, furnished by Messrs. Willett & 
Gray of this city: 

It is not generally known that from 1794 to 1802a duty 
or tax of 2 cents per pound was paid by refiners to the 
Government on all sugars refined within the United 
States, and a duty tax of 4 cents e pound was paid 
on all sugars refined within the United States from 
Jan. 1. 1814, to Dec. 31, 1817, when the tax ceased. The 
amount refined in those early days was small. In 1796 
it was 1,447 tons, while the total importation of sugar 
in that year was 24,380 tons of brown and 385 tons of 
refined. In 1810 there were thirty-three sugar refineries 
in the United States, producing together 3,512 tons 
refined sugar, out of consumption of 21,700 tons of raw 
and refined. Now there are eight sugar refining com- 
panies in the United States having twenty-two sugar 
houses and producing 1,439,000 tons of refined out of a 
consumption of 1,523,000 tons. In 1821 refined sugar cost 
toimport to.92 cents per pound, plus the duty of r2cents 
per pound, say 23 cents per pound, while raw sugar 
cost to import 5.20 cents per pound, plus the duty of 3 
cents per pound, say 8 1-4 cents per pound, giving 
refiners a protection of say 12 cents per pound against 
about 3.8 cent per pound protection now, which gives 
raw sugar now at 3 1-2 cents per pound and refined at 
4 1-2 cents per pound. 


DISCORDANT WORDS. 

New York Times (Ind.), April 12.—There is 
a sweet simplicity in the way in which the 
McKinley papers are claiming the fall in the 
price of sugar as one of the blessings of their 
tariff. If the repeal of one duty on imports 
reduces the price of the article, why would not 
the same effect be produced by repealing 
others? And why should it not be got in the 
same way? If it. is good for the workingman 
to have cheap sugar, why would it not be 
equally good for him to have a cheap coat, 
cheap blankets, and a cheap house to live in? 
And if it would be just as good, what kind of 
fool do the McKinley papers think he is that 
he cannot see the facts in one case as well as in 
another? And since he is taught to be thank- 
fulfor cheap sugar got by taking off duties, 
how is he to be prevented from being angry 
because of the high clothing, bedding, etc., 
caused by increasing duties ? 


Boston Post (Ind.), April 8.—The Boston 
Journal carps at the Post because, as it says, 
this paper ‘‘ devotes a half column editorial 
article to considering the results thus far of the 
McKinley law, but curiously omits to make 
any mention whatever of the result which is 
literally in most people’s mouths just at 
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present, in the form of McKinley sugar at five 
cents a pound.” This was an omission, to be 
sure, but it ought to be pardonable in the eyes 
of the Journa/, since it avoids the necessity of 
the further statement that the two cents which 
comes off the pound of sugar is paid back in 
taxes which give two cents a pound bounty to 
the producers of sugar in this country. 
** McKinley sugar in the mouth” means less 
wool in our clothing, less iron mills in Massa- 
chusetts and less money in the pockets of 
every man who works for his living, to make 
the balance even. 





THE SOUTH AND SILVER. 

Springfield Republican (Ind.), April 11.— 
There is a strong conservative business element 
in the South, especially in that part to which 
capital has been and is so freely flowing, which 
is exciting a quiet but powerful influence in 
opposition to the silver craze. The men who 
are at the head of these large and growing 
enterprises in the Southern States are as much 
opposed to a debased currency as the men in 
similar positions in the North or elsewhere; 
and as these enterprises increase in number 
and importance in the South, the strength of 
this conservative influence increases also. This 
is a factor not considered by such politicians as 
Senator Pugh of Alabama, who is as sure as is 
Senator Harris of Tennessee that Mr. Cleve- 
land’s anti-silver letter has made him an impos- 
sibility as a Presidential candidate in 1892, so 
far as the South is concerned. The supporters 
of free coinage will not be half so many in 
these States in 1892 as Mr. Pugh expects them 
to be, and possibly the Senator himself may 
not be so ardent in his delusion then as he is 
now. His own State is coming more and more 
under the influence of this conservatism of 
capital, as its resources are developed and its 
manufactories increased in number and impor- 
tance; and next year may see a weakening in 
the free silver sentiment even among the 
farmers, which the Senator does not now antici- 
pate. That change in sentiment is reported as 
taking place in Georgia, and notably in North 
Carolina, where farmers are writing letters 
suggesting that perhaps Mr. Cleveland is at 
least as far-sighted as they are and as apt to be 
right in his estimate of the effect of free ¢oin- 
age of silver. 





PROHIBITION OF OLEOMARGARINE. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch, April 11.—We have a 
law in Pennsylvania prohibiting the manufac- 
ture and sale of oleomargarine. The manufac- 
ture has been stopped, but the sale is greater 
than it ever was, judging by the fact that 
during two days of this week the deliveries of 
this article in Philadelphia amounted to 129,800 
pounds. It is imported under the decision of 
Judge Reed that the sale of it in the original 
packages is lawful. A sale of it in the State is 
unlawful. Of course, the 129,800 pounds 
referred to were not received direct by con- 
sumers, but went to dealers who sold it in 
violation of law. Thursday the Chester, Lan- 
caster, and Delaware County Creamery Asso- 
ciation had a meeting at Avondale attended by 
a delegation of the Dairymen’s National Pro- 
tective Association, at which the sins of the 
oleomargarine men, which smell to heaven, as 
their bogus butter was said to, were discussed 
top and bottom and all around by creamery 
men and dairymen red in the face and hot with 
indignation. But indignation and hard words 
would accomplish nothing, so the dairymen 
agreed to raise $5,000, the creamery men 
raised $1,000 and pledged themselves to $4,000 
more, all of which is to be spent in enforcing 
the law. It is a spectacle, this of men meeting 
and raising $10,000 to secure the operation of 
a law which is as plain as day; and yet it is not 
a spectacle to be wondered at in the light of 
the statement made at the meeting, that the 
people will not buy butter at a high price when 
they can oleomargarine at a low. The state- 
ment was that the substitute can be manufac- 
tured for six cents a pound The thing is not 
to be wondered at, because this law, of which 
there is so much travail of soul, is intended to 
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make people use one article at one price, in- 
stead of another which they prefer at a differ- 
ent price. 





TWENTY-FOUR STATES IN LINE FOR BALLOT 
REFORM.—With the enactment of the Austra- 
lian Ballot Law in New Hampshire, all the 
New England States ate put in the Ballot 
Reform line. Of the Middle States, New York 
and New Jersey have joined the procession, 
while Pennsylvania and Delaware still lag 
behind, Ohio, Iowa, and Kansas are the only 
Western States that have not yet fallen into 
line, while, on the Pacific slope, California, 
Colorado, Nevada, Idaho, and Wyoming are 
in need of conversion. The Southern States 
are the most remiss of all in inaugurating this 
reform, which is rather remarkable, consider- 
ing the popular impression that those who con- 
trol legislation in that section are anxious to 
throw impediments in the way of the ignorant 
voters. As we reckon it, twenty-four of the 
States have now the Australian Ballot Law, in 
some form or other, on their statute-books, 
leaving twenty yet to follow suit. Considering 
that it is only three years ago that Massachu- 
setts led the way in this reform, the advance 
has been rather rapid.— Boston Herald (Ind.), 
April il. 


THE CANADIAN COMMISSIONERS Not AG- 
GRIEVED. — The Canadian gentlemen who 
visited Washington recently don’t seem to have 
found out that they were insulted by President 
Harrison, or Mr. Blaine, or anybody else. 
The Hon. George E. Foster says they were 
received with ‘‘the utmost cordiality and 
friendliness.” Sir John Thompson says : ‘‘ Mr. 
Blaine received us with the utmost courtesy, 
and conveyed the President’s message in a tone 
and manner to which no one could take object- 
ion. We have every reason to believe that the 
President was sincere in the reason he gave 
for asking that the conference be postponed. 
To my mind the stories that the conference was 
postponed by the President out of jealousy of 
Mr. Blaine are utterly foolish, and circulated 
purely for political purposes. The President’s 
desire was quite reasonable, and, we think 
proper.” Doesn’t it begin to dawn upon the 
New York Zvening Post that it has been making 
a rather more ridiculous spectacle of itself than 
usual ?—Hartford Courant (Rep.), April 11. 


Att Do Him Honor.—No man ever retired 
from the Senate in the enjoyment of deeper 
respect from friend and political opponent than 
Senator Edmunds. Edmunds is the best con- 
stitutional lawyer in the Senate. He is 
scholarly, judicious, and prudent. During all 
his service in the Senate, and during the 
especia!ly tumultuous years succeeding the war, 
his self-control in debate was very noticeable. 
His honor is stainless, and no man ever dared to 
link Edmunds’s name with any scandal. His is 
a magnificent record to retire upon. But the 
Nation, as well as his own State, will be the 
loser by Senator Edmunds’s determination.— 
Minneapolis Journal (Ind.), April g. 
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THE ANTI-OPIUM VICTORY. 


Cable Dispatch from London, New York Sun, 
April 12.—The defeat of the Government in 
the House of Commons last night by a majority 
of thirty was due to the bad management of 
the Conservative whips, and will have no im- 
portant political consequences. The opium 
question has never been a strictly party one. 
The politicians of all shades of opinion admit 
that theoretically it is a very wicked thing for 
the Government of India to raise millions of 
revenue from the opium traffic, and for the 
British Government to fill its exchequer with 
the proceeds of taxes upon liquor; but in each 
case the trouble is how to obtain the same 
amount of money in a more desirable manner. 
India would lose over 5,000,000 rupees net rev- 
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prohibited as proposed in the House of Com- 
mons, and it is not likely that, as the mover of 
the resolution last night suggested, ‘‘for the 
sake of Christianity, morality, and humanity,” 
England will pay India that amount out of her 
own pocket. Two memhers were not ashamed 
to defend the opium trade, and indulgence in 
the drug as well. Dr. Farquharson, Liberal 
member for Aberdeen, said there was not a 
finer or more manly race of people in the world 
than the Rajpoots, who use opium habitually, 
and he had heard of women living to be ninety 
who took two to three ounces daily. Opium, 
continued the honorable member, does not 
cause any of that degeneration of the tissues 
which alcoholic drinking does. For the opium 
smoker or eater there is hope, but for men who 
drink alcohol to excess there is none. His di- 
gestion becomes hopelessly impaired, his liver 
and his heart go wrong, and he dies a misera- 
ble death. The other champion of the much- 
abused drug was Sir Richard Temple, Tory ex- 
Governor of India, who seemed to think that all 
possible arguments on the subject were concen- 
trated in his formula, that it was better for a 
man to eat good opium than to drink bad whis- 
key. 





THE ROYAL LABOR COMMISSION. 


George W. Smalley, in a Cable Dispatch in 
the New York Tribune, April12.—After long 
delay, made longer by the Queen’s absence 
from the Kingdom, the Royal Commission on 
Labor has at last been appointed. This Com- 
mission is the official recognition of the exist- 
ence ari importance of the struggle between 
labor and capital, and the attempt of labor to 
control capital now in progress. It is officially 
defined as a commission ‘‘to inquire into ques- 
tions affecting the relations between employer 
and employed, the combinations of employers 
and of employed, and the conditions of labor 
which have been raised during recent trade dis- 
putes in the United Kingdom, and to report 
whether legislation can with advantage be di- 
rected to the remedy of any of the evils that 
may be disclosed; and if so, in what manner.” 
That is a large inquiry, and the Commission is 
one of unusual strength. Lord Hartington is 
Chairman, and Lord Hartington is one of the 
three most considerable personages in public 
life. Other names known to politics are those 
of Lord Derby, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. 
Fowler, Mr. Mundella, and Mr. Courtney. 
Then come specialists, among them Sir Ed- 
ward Harland, the great steamship builder of 
Belfast, who produced the Zeutonic, Mr. Bol- 
ton, Chairman of the Caledonian Railway; Mr. 
Jesse Collings, champion of the agricultural la- 
borer and friend to Mr. Chamberlain; Mr. 
Burt, Secretary of the Northumberland Miners’ 
Association; Mr. Marshall, Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy at Cambridge; Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford 
and commentator on the American Copyright 
Law; Mr. Ismay, Managing Director of the 
White Star Line, with one of the best business 
heads in this Kingdom; Mr. Livesey, Chair- 
man of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
who saved London from a general gas strike; 
Mr. ‘‘ Tom” Mann, President of the Dockers 
Union and strike organizer. In all there are 
twenty-seven Commissioners, including many 
more men hardly less representative than these. 
The only serious criticism on this body is that 
it is too able and too numerous, and will never 
agree on anything. But it is not expected to 
agree. Its duty is to take evidence and to hear 
all sides. As for reports and recommendations, 
there will be not one but several. There has 
been some fuss about the non-appointment of 
Mr. Davitt, whom the Anti-Parnellites wanted. 
Mr. McCarthy threatened to take the sense of 
the House on his exclusion, but could not get 
forty members to support his effort to have the 
question declared urgent. There are more than 
forty firebrands in the House of Commons 
ready to blaze up at a moment’s notice, but 
Mr. McCarthy’s skill in applying the bellows 
is not great. Nobody has any claim to ap- 
pointment, nor would the English public relish 


enue yearly if the cultivation of opium were; Mr. Davitt’s presence on a Royal Commission. 
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ITALY AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, 


New- Yorker Staats-Zeitung, April 13.—Not 
only our own cable dispatch in our Sunday 
number, but the cable dispatches of all the 
leading organs here, emphasize the threatening 
position of affairs in Europe, and agree that 
the maintenance of peace depends mainly on 
the attitude of Italy in respect to the Triple 
Alliance. Bismarck’s organ, the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, lays the greatest stress upon the 
importance of Germany and Austria exerting 
their utmost influence to retain the adhesion of 
Italy, as otherwise France could scarcely be 
restrained from attacking Germany. That King 
Humbert himself is friendly to the Triple 
Alliance and trustworthy, is beyond question ; 
but kings cannot always have their own way ; 
and the Italians are giving abundant indications 
that they are weary of the burdens which the 
maintenance of the Triple Alliance has imposed 
upon them. Next to England, France is the 
money market to which impoverished Italy 
casts longing eyes ; and this universal tendency 
of the Italians is only too well calculated to 
re-awaken their race sympathies for their 
wealthy western neighbor. Numerous politi- 
cians are codperating with Bonghi for closer 
commercial relations with France, which will 
inevitably tend to closer political relations. 
Treaty faith is hardly to be relied on in a 
nation which ranks Machiavelli among its 
most illustrious sons, and it is by no means 
astonishing that the friends of European peace 
look with anxiety for some move or announce- 
ment of Italy which will indicate her course of 
action in the event of a European war. 





ENGLAND AND FRANCE, NEWFOUNDLAND 
AND Ecypt.—Sir Charles Dilke, whose rare 
political utterances are of a quality which make 
his just banishment from political life a subject 
of constant regret, has been writing with less 
than his usual wisdom on the Newfoundland 
controversy. He objects to the action of the 
English Government on two grounds—that if 
they had taken the same course with New 
South Wales or Victoria it would have led to 
immediate secession; and that if Newfound- 
land belonged to the United States, France 
would at once sell her treaty rights, the reason 
why she will not sell them to England being 
simply that she is irritated about Egypt. But 
the obligation on the Government to respect 
treaty rights would have been just as impera- 
tive if New South Wales or Victoria had been 
the colony concerned. The only difference 
between the actual and the imaginary case is 
that in the latter the temptation to deny our 
obligations would have been greater. The 
duty of resisting the temptation would have 
remained the same. As to the second point it 
is no doubt unfortunate that France will not 
sellto us what she would sell to the United 
States. But so long as she refuses to sell 
what are we todo? Sir Charles Dilke cannot 
seriously mean to contend that our deliberate 
policy in Egypt ought to be reversed, and the 
task we have undertaken there abandoned, 
because France refuses to be conciliated by any 
other means. When the case is stated in this 
form we are compelled to say that even the 
allegiance of a colony may be bought too dear. 
—London Guardian, April 1. 


THE PRESENT SPANISH TARIFF AND POSTAL 
Laws.—One of the most interesting matters 
which will be considered at the Ibero-American 
Congress, which will meet in October next 
year during the Centenary, will be the grave 
anomalies existing at present in our tariff and 
postal laws. One example of the absurdity of 
our tariff can be seen in the case of chocolate. 
That pays gI pesetas on a hundred kilogrammes 
when brought into Spain from Caracas—that is 
to say, 50 percent. on its value; while in other 
countries, which do not call themselves the 
sisters of the nation whence the chocolate 
comes, the duty is but 10 per cent. on the 
value. As commercial relations are founded 
on reciprocity and mutual concessions, the 
result of our tariff is that the other nations of 
Europe have much less commerce with us than 
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they would have if our tariff were adjusted on 
rational principles. Not less anomalous is our 

organization. From any part of 

outside of Spain we can write to our 
brothers and fellow-countrymen in this land of 
ours, by putting on the letter a stamp of 20 
centimes. If, however, we here at home want 
to write to our friends and relatives who are 
elsewhere in Europe, we have to pay 40 
centimes postage. If any reason can be found 
for such ridiculous legislation we should like 
to know it. The two illustrations we have 
given amount to a good deal, but they could be 
supplemented by a great many more,— Union 
Ibero-A mericano (Madrid), April i. 


Witi. AUSTRALIA BECOME AN INDEPENDENT 
Nation ?—A FRENCH PROPHECY.—We make 
haste, while there is yet time, to speak about 
England at the antipodes, since the prospects 
are that before a great while there will be no 
England at the antipodes. At the convention 
now in session at Sydney, composed of dele- 
gates from each of the States of Australia, it is 
proposed that they shall form a Federal Union, 
in which the General Government will have 
control of the land and sea forces ; that there 
shall be a Federal Senate, composed of an equal 
number of members for each State, a House of 
Representatives—in fact, another Constitution 
of the United States, with this difference : the 
Federal Ministry, it is planned, shall be re- 
sponsible to the Federal Parliament only, but 
a Governor-General shall be appointed by the 
British Government. This last functionary 
will be a marionette without any power, who 
can at any convenient moment in the future be 
wiped out of existence and replaced by a 
National President. As this programme has 
the support of Sir Henry Parkes, the most 
influential man in all Australia, it is quite sure 
to be adopted. If it be, Australia in a short 
time wiil be an autonomous country, free 
and independent, like the United States, 
attached to England by a thread so slight 
that it can be cut any moment, and which is 
certain to be cut pretty soon. Thus the British 
Empire is only a dream. The birds which 
find they are able to fly leave their nests ; 
grown men separate themselves from the 
family in which they were brought up in order 
to found other families. Thus colonies become 
strong and powerful.—Ze Petit Journal (Paris), 
March 25. 


THE FUTURE OF THE GUELPH FUND.—The 
recent agitation concerning the Guelph Fund 
has not been wholly fruitless. The Staatsan- 
seiger reports that at the next session of the 
Landtag a measure will be brought forward to 
declare the confiscation permanent, and to pro- 
vide for the application and. control of its 
revenues. Even the Government itself wishes 
to amend the law which in the course of years 
has led to such an utter misapplication of the 
revenues from this source. The falsification of 
public opinion and the corruption brought 
about by means of this fund will not be toler- 
ated by the present Government. The Guelph 
Fund was practically at the disposition of Bis- 
marck for the furtherance of his policy, and 
who shall say to what extent he utilized it to 
antagonize individuals, parties, his ministerial 
colleagues, and even against the House of 
Hohenzollern? The action of the present 
Government in this matter is evidence of 
honorable sentiment, of regard for the laws, 
and of intelligent self-respect.—Die Nation 
..(Berlin), April 4. 

Samoa.—A report which has just been issued 
on the trade of Samoa is of special interest, 
inasmuch as it is now seven years since a simi- 
lar report has been published. The trade of 
the archipelago last year was extremely 
depressed, and amounted in the total to a little 
over £64,000, against £159,000 in 1887 and 
£145,000 in 1883. There was a diminished 
export of copra and cotton, and the imports of 
pine and red wood, galvanized iron, cotton 
goods, and hardware, also decreased. There 
is regular communication with San Francisco 
and New Zealand every 28 days, and with Aus- 
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tralia, vid Tonga, every 28 days. Letters from 
England, vié San Francisco, reach Samoa in 31 
days, or vid Australia in 60 days. A coasting 
steamer appears to be greatly needed. The 
recent unsettled state of the country has had 
much to do with the depression in trade, 
especially in the production of copra, but now 
that there is a stable Government matters will 
probably improve. Cocoa and cotton grow 
well, coffee thrives, and there is as yet no dis- 
ease in the coffee plants; cattle flourish on the 
rich grass of the plantations, and beef accord- 
ingly sells in Apia by retail at about 6d. per 
pound. Fruit also is plentiful, and the sugar 
cane and tobacco are grown, though neither is 
carefully treated by the natives.— 7Z%e Colonies 
and India (London), April 4. 


GERMANY AS A RIVAL OF ENGLAND ON THE 
SEAs.—It is becoming more and more apparent 
that the country which aims at contesting Eng- 
land’s supremacy on the sea, as far as her com- 
mercial marine is concerned, is Germany. 
Some years ago the United States was a 
formidable rival, but at present we are well be- 
hind, although our tonnage is showing a com- 
mendable tendency to increase. France has 
also tried to develop a mercantile marine, but, 
although aided by bounties most generous, her 
shipping shows no benefit derived, and as a 
rival she isa failure. Not so, however, with 
Germany. She is fast building up magnificent 
fleets and is establishing lines in every part of 
the world, one of her latest being a coasting 
line for North Sea trade, which will be in direct 
opposition to English interests. German mer- 
chants in foreign ports are rapidly taking the 
business away from commercial men and other 
nationalities, and thereby insuring frieghts for 
vessels under the German flag.—New York 
Commercial Advertiser, April 13. 
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SHALL WOMEN BE ADMITTED? 


Harper's Weekly, April 18.—The Methodist 
Conference at Yonkers has decided by the very 
emphatic vote of 180 to 60 that women should 
not be admitted as delegates to the General 
conference. The report of the debate does 
not show that the question was discussed or 
decided upon its merits. When itis said that 
it does not follow because a woman can sing 
bass that she ought to sing bass, it would seem 
to be a sufficient reply to suggest that if a bass 
were needed to complete a quartette it would 
be rather absurb to reject a bass voice because 
it is the voice of a woman. If in the discussion 
of so grave and important a question somebody 
should say that termagant politicians and petti- 
coat politicians were not wanted, the remark 
would hardly seem to show, upon the part of 
the person who made it, the good sense which 
an intelligent conference requires. The deci- 
sive consideration in the debate seems to have 
been that there is a divine reason for the differ- 
ence of the sexes, and that participation ina 
conference was not included in the sphere of 
woman. But how the male sex, as such, quali- 
fied those who belong to it as wise counsellors, 
was not stated in any speech nor illustrated by 
any argument. 


Christian Advocate (Meth.), New York, April 
16.—One of the chief difficulties of the Gen- 
eral Conference is that it is so mucha great 
mass-meeting. A powerful orator, a sharp 
tactician, a temporary excitement will sway it, 
causing hasty and crude action. Who does 
not know that an audience composed of men 
and women responds much more readily than 
ene exclusively of men to emotional excite- 
ment? What the General Conference needs is 
not women or immature laymen, or more 
ministers, but more hard-headed, deliberative, 
mature laymen, accustomed to weigh, to decide 
slowly, and firm enough in texture, and made 
steady enough by the struggles of life not to 
be blinded by oratory or tears or laughter or 
sentiment, or embarrassed by gallantry, per- 
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suaded bya smile, or captured by a compli- 
ment. In social, personal, domestic, and 
literary life woman does and should equal man 
in influence; but her presence in legislative 
bodies will tend to make them more social, less 
deliberative, more emotional, less practical, 
and more fluctuating. 


New York Voice, April 16.—Women in the 
Methodist Church will not become eligible as 
delegates to the General Conference. The 
popular vote on the question, participated in 
by members of the churches, was not large, 
but a handsome majority of it, as polled, was 
in favor of their eligibility. This vote, how- 
ever, had no binding power. It was simply an 
expression of opinion. One of the requirements 
to ensure the change is a three-fourths vote in 
its favor by the ministers of the denomination. 
So far, out of a total ministerial vote of 3,826, 
but 1,699 have been for and 2,127 against the 
the change. Over 6,000 votes are yet to be 
recorded, and but three or four hundred addi- 
tional votes are needed to defeat the change. 
It is, therefore, as good as defeated. We do 
not think that any one who understood what 
was required, not even the advocates of the 
change, anticipated any different results. Their 
claim was that women are already eligible. 
The submission of the question to vote was a 
strategical move of their opponents. 





PROF. BRIGGS’S TURN NEXT. 


The Presbyterian (Philadelphia), April 8.— 
The inaugural address of Dr. Briggs has called 
out more comment from newspapers outside the 
Church to which he belongs than has any such 
address heretofore delivered in this country. 
This comment has been due to the apparent dis- 
crepancy between Dr. Briggs’s official creed and 
the views presented in the discourse. Secular 
journals, like the Su, and religious journals, 
like the Jnudependent, have called the atten- 
tion of our Church to the serious contrast 
between the address and our Confession. Mean- 
while, our own papers have abounded in edi- 
torials and communications indicating profound 
interest and apprehension. If ever there was 
a general demand for the official investigation 
of a relation of a church teacher to the sym- 
bols of his Church, this demand has been made 
in the case of Dr. Briggs. It is due to Dr. 
Briggs, to the Directors of Union Theological 
Seminary, and to our Church that it be under- 
taken, but undertaken in an orderly manner 
and conducted with fairness. Presbyteries 
may well petition the General Assembly not 
to adjourn without action of some kind. But 
these memorials should, of course, be so framed 
as not even to seem to pre-judge Dr. Briggs. 


Resolution Adopted by the New York Presby- 
tery, April 13.— Whereas, The address of the 
Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D. D., a member of 
this Presbytery, delivered on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 20, 1891, on the occasion of his inaugura- 
tion as the incumbent of the Edward Robinson 
Chair of Biblical Theology in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary (which address has since been 
published by said Seminary), has been very 
generally criticised as containing statements 
which are seemingly contrary to the teaching 
and spirit of our Confession of Faith; and 

Whereas, This address has also been actu- 
ally made the occasion of complaint to the 
General Assembly by at least four Presbyte- 
ries: therefore 


RESOLVED, That a committee consisting of 
seven persons be appointed, to which the said 
address shall be referred for careful considera- 
tion, with instructions to report at the meeting 
in May what action, if any, be appropriate in 
relation thereto. 





AN EPISCOPALIAN PROTEST. 


A formal letter has been sent to Bishop Pot- 
ter, signed by 168 Episcopalian clergymen 
(including twenty-four New York City rectors) 
protesting against the action of Rev. R. Heber 
Newton, Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford and Rev. 
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Dr. I. Newton Stanger in inviting divines of 
other denominations to officiate in their pul- 
pits. The following is from the protest: 


We, whose names are here underwritten, mindful of 
our responsibility to Christ ard to the Church at large, 
and constrained by the conviction that a duty now 
devolves on us in the premises, do hereby solemnly 
remonstrate against the said action of certain rectors 
of parishes in this city as introducing into their pulpits 
preachers who, whatever may be their qualifications of 
piety or learning, are not responsible to the Church for 
the doctrine which they preach, and as being in direct 
contravention of the law of this Church, as expressed 
in Title I., Canon XIV., of the Digest of Canons of the 
General Convention, as follows: 


‘*No minister in charge of any congregation of this | 


Church, or in case of vacancy or absence no church 
wardens, vestrymen, or trustees of the congregation 
shall permit any person to officiate therein without 
sufficient evidence of his being duly licensed or 
ordained to minister in this Church.” 

And we do moreover remonstrate and protest against 
the said proceedings as injurious in their effects ; tend- 
ing to foster a spirit of contempt for the authority of 
the Church, sufficiently manifest already ina growing 
disregard in some quarters of the Church’s standards 
of faith and of worship as well as of order; confusing 


the conscience in the matter of obedience to law; cal- | 


culated toretard the restoration of the unity of Chris- 
tendom, and certain to disturb the peace and harmony 
which now for many years have happily prevailed 
among the clergy and congregations of this diocese. 


FREEDOM OF WORSHIP AGAIN. 


New York Times, April 14.—This is not a 
freedom of worship bill in any proper sense of 
the term, but a bill to compel the authorities | 
having charge of ‘‘ houses of refuge, protecto- 
ries, or other reformatory or penal institutions,” 
to permit Roman Catholic priests to hold their 
services and ministrations therein. Is anything 
of that kind necessary for ‘‘ the better security 
of the freedom of religious worship?” The 
Constitution of the State declares that ‘‘ the 
free exercise and enjoyment of religious pro- 
fession and worship, without discrimination 
or preference, shall forever be allowed in 
this State to all mankind,” and no law exists 
and no public practice exists in the State that 
is inconsistent with this declaration. Nobody 
dissents from its wisdom and expediency, ex- | 
cept the authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church, who have many times and in divers | 
ways denounced its essential principle. The 
constitutional declaration calls for no affirma- 
tive legislation. It simply demands that the 
State shall not interfere nor allow any one to 
interfere with the right of all men to freedom 
in religious matters. For it to make any pos- 
itive provision for any form or manner of wor- 
ship, recognizing sects and denominations and 
making requirements as to their ceremonies or 
ministrations in or out of public institutions, 
would be a violation of the spirit and intent of 
the Constitution. 


MORMONS ASK FOR FAIRNESS. 


Deseret Weekly (Mormon, Salt Lake City), 
April 4.—If any preacher or editor, here or 
elsewhere, has a sincere desire to turn ‘‘ old 
Mormons” or ‘‘ young Mormons” from the 
alleged errors of their faith, let him cease hold- 
ing up for that faith a figment of his own imag- 
ination or a dummy of his own manufacture. 
Let him state truthfully the tenet or practice 
which he wishes the ‘‘ Mormons” to give up, 
then bring forth his strong reasons and he may 
make some impression. For itis a fact that 
the great body of the ‘‘ Mormon” people are 
Latter-day Saints from conviction. They have 
sacrificed much for principle’s sake. They 
love the truth. In its behalf and to its promul- 
gation they have proved that they are willing 
to devote themselves and all they possess, 
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| with falsehood and heated with the fires of 
| malice and of enmity. 





RESCUE WORK IN LONDON: AN INSTANCE. 
|—We have taken profound interest in Gen. 
| Booth's ‘‘In Darkest England.” But Rev. 
Mr. Jay, an incumbent of an East End London 
parish, has written ‘‘ Life in Darkest Eng- 
| land,” which tells a story, so Lady Jeune, who 
introduces the book, says, ‘‘ of courage, endur- 
|ance, and victory over surroundings and a 
| society as low and degraded and hopeless as 
| anything that Mr. Booth has discovered. 
| Having been selected by the Bishop of London 
| to take charge of a new mission in Shoreditch, 
this Mr. Jay found himself in a parish of about 
8,000 living on six acres of ground. With no 
income or private means, without church or 
school, surrounded by houses containing crimi- 
nals only, with public houses on every side, 
|and death and disease elbowing him as he 
| walked along the filthy streets, his task seemed 
| absolutely hopeless. This wasin1887. Now, 
on the foundations of what was one of the 
foulest and lowest of houses stands a substan- 
tial church, which is filled even on working 
evenings. A reading room, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs and homes, mothers’ meetings, children’s 
dinners, entertainments, country holidays— 
these and scores of other agencies are firmly 
and successfully established. The story which 
Mr. Jay tells is,” says Lady Jeune, ‘‘ only one 
of many, for East London is full of such men 
and their helpers who spend their lives in 
silently battling with sinand suffering.” — 
Southern Churchman (Richmond,Va.), April g. 








AGGRESSIVENESS, OR ATTRACTIVENESS ?— 
There are loud demands from many quarters 
for an aggressive Christianity, which will go 
forth to do battle for the truth, and conquer 
the world for Christ. But it is not altogether 
certain that this is the Christianity which is to 
win the victories of the future. In the fable 
the wind and sun entered into a contest to see 
which of them could compel the traveler to 
remove his cloak. The more fiercely the wind 
blew, the more closely did the traveler wrap 
his cloak about him; but he soon took it off 
when the sun shone upon him.  Gentleness is 
often more powerful than force. Perhaps it is 
not so much an aggressive Christianity as an 
attractive Christianity that the world needs and 
is waiting for.—United Presbyterian (Pitts- 
burgh), April 9. 

OPENING MUSEUMS ON SUNDAY.—In view of 
the repeated efforts to have our art museums 
in New York thrown open on Sunday, it is 
worth noting that the latest motion for opening 
the London museums and picture galleries on 
Sunday was defeated in the House of Commons 
by 166 to 39. Mr. Stuart Wortley, who used 
to be a conspicuous supporter of the proposal, 
on this occasion both spoke and voted against 
it. Sir John Lubbock stated that a majority of 
the trustees of the British Museum were desir- 
ous to open it on Sunday, but Mr. W. H. 
Smith declared that this policy was against the 
instinct of the working classes and opposed to 
their desire. —New York Observer, April g. 
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THE LEADING WHISKEY ORGAN 

| PROHIBITION. 
Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular (New 

| York), April 10.—It would astound the world 


| could the total sum expended to advance this 
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Once make it clear to them that they are in | [Prohibition] theory during the past ten years 
error, and they will be as ready to throw aside | be added to the total amount expended by the 
their mistakes as they were to imbibe them. wine and spirit trade and the lovers of personal 
Show them something better, and they will be | liberty in opposing it, and the aggregate be 
eager to accept it. But this continual misrepre- published. That intemperence in the use of 
sentation, both of their faith and their motives, alcohol is a gigantic evil, it were foolish in us 
confirms them in their convictions, drives down | to deny. Distillers, wholesalers, and retailers 
the roots of their creed deeper into their souls, | admit and deplore it. All of us, whiskey men 
and establishes the conclusion in their minds | and Prohibitionists, are anxious to check it 
that truth cannot be invoked against the system | and, if possible, abolish it. We merely differ 
they have embraced, because everything that|as to the best remedy. The Prohibitionists 
is brought forward to oppose it is saturated | declare that the evil that results from the abuse 
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of alcohol so outweighs the good that it does, 
that the- Prohibition of its manufacture and 
sale as an evil fer se is both just and right. On 
the contrary, we look upon alcohol as one of 
the greatest gifts to man, and one that the 
world will never surrender. Those who abuse 
itand thereby bring misery upon others, or 
endanger life or property, should, we hold, 
be so severely punished that they will avoid 
repeating the offense. There is little doubt 
that Prohibition will eventually become a dead 
issue, but it will not entirely surrender while 
alcohol is as much abused as it continues to be. 
Our trade should work in all of the States to 
have drunkenness declared a crime. 


RESULTS OF HIGH LICENSE. 

New York Tribune (Rep.), April 13.—A 
dispatch from Baltimore gives some interest- 
ing facts regarding the workings of the High 
License system in that city, which has now 
been in operation about a year. In general, 
the effect of the law has been good, and its en- 
forcement has been so strict that violations are 
extremely rare. The city’s net revenue from 
liquor licenses for the year was $385,042. The 
question of High License has less interest for 
New Yorkers now than it would have were it 
not for the circumstance that a High License 
law is utterly out of the question in this State 
with a Democratic Assembly and a Democratic 
Governor of the Hill type. The results in 
Baltimore, however, fully vindicate the posi- 
tion of the men who have in previous years 
strongly urged High License upon our law- 
makers at Albany. 


Dispatch from Springfield, Mass., New York 
Sun, April 12,—The present Legislature has 
not changed the liquor license law in this 
State. The law provides that retail licenses in 
most cities and towns shall be $1,300. In one 
city, North Adams, the license fee is $1,700. 
The Boards of Aldermen in most towns have 
the power of granting the same. The law 
allows a license for one saloon to every 1,000 
inhabitants. In nearly all the cities and towns 
there are four times as many applicants for 
licenses than can be legally granted. The in- 
crease of prison population in the State for 
five years has been 15 per cent., according to 
the Prison Commissioner’s report, and he also 
places the increase of drunkenness at 48 per 
cent. for the same period. 


DRINKING, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Temperance Teacher(New York), April.— 
Instead of drink being the rule now among 
native Americans, it is the exception. It is 
rarely seen on our dining-tables. Church- 
members seldom make a practice of drinking. 
It is never heard of at ordinations, and not 
often at funerals. Thousands of children have 
grown up without ever taking a glass as a 
beverage. Total abstinence has become re- 
spectable, and drunkenness a disgrace. And 
yet sensible people seriously tell us that our 
reformatory methods must be given up, 
because we have made no progress. They 
say there is more drinking per capita now than 
when we began this temperance work. Will 
they please tell us if this means more whiskey 
or more beer? But suppose it means more 
alcohol, will they please tell us how much we 
would have been taking at the previous rapid 
rate of increase and with the increased immi- 
gration of drinkers, if it had not been for 
temperance work and teaching ? 


CATHOLIC HATRED OF THE RUM TRAFFIC. 
—The wrath of the liquor men at the failure of 
their legislative schemes is deep and bitter, 
and they seem determined to punish Gov- 
ernor Hill and the Democrats for their strong 
unwillingness to fight the strong Catholic pub- 
lic opinion against the liquor interest. A 
liquor journal, the Wine and Spirit Gazette, is 
very indignant that the priests of New York 
and elsewhere should descend into the political 
arena, and gravely asks the Protestants of the 
land if they are not raising a spirit which may 
yet lay low the public school system. This 
from the mouthpiece of the spirit which can lay 
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low whole empires is funny! This journal pre- 
tends to think the recent work of the Catholic 
clergy against the Schaaf Bill was the work of 
afew cranks. It does not know as we do that 
there is not a priest in the United States who 
does not detest the liquor traffic as it stands 
with his whole heart, and who is not from his 
very position a determined opponent af all 
Schaaf Bills.—Catholic Review (New York), 
April 18. 


A CONSERVATIVE CHURCHMAN.—Excess is a 
crime: this proposition is becoming fundamen- 
tal in the region of temperance science. The 
wild fanaticism of tota/ abstinence asa panacea 
has become discredited; it has well-nigh run 
the length of its tether, and proved its impo- 
tence for the production of any real and lasting 
improvement in morals. Nothing but the 
vigorous and uncompromising punishment of 
the actual error of excess will convince the 
average mind that the laws are im earnest in 
dealing with this matter.—Canadian Church- 
man (Prot. Epis., Toronto), April 9. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE PAPER ‘‘ FOUNDED BY HORACE 
GREELEY.” 

New York Tribune, April 11.—The Tribune 
would not be worthy of the warm regard shown 
in the great meeting of last night, and honor 
such as it falls to the lot of few to win orto earn, 
if it could forget that the honor belongs chiefly 
to the great ideas for which it has striven, and 
that generous memories are chiefly enkindled 
by its long and earnest efforts for those ideas. 
The 7+ridune’s honored founder breathed into 
it his intense devotion to genuine Americanism, 
to freedom of manhood and of speech, to honest 
money, and to protection of home industries. 
. . . As Gettysburg was only the seed of 
Appomattox, but not yet the harvest, past vic- 
tories have to be held fast and maintained if 
the Nation would secure the fruits of eman- 
cipation, National sovereignty, honest money, 
and protection. That it may not be robbed of 
these fruits the Nation must have honest elec- 
tions, and for that forward step the public 
thought must be educated, if need be, for 
another decade, or even for ageneration. But 
the 7ribune has faith that the people them- 
selves already know their need and will not 
turn aside until they have garnered the harvest 
by a free ballot and an honest count. 


Providence Journal(Ind.), April 12.—The N. 
Y. Tribune has improved in all that makes a 
newspaper as distinct from an influence upon 
public opinion, and is entitled to celebrate its 
golden jubilee on account of its material suc- 
cess. Since the death of Horace Greeley, how- 
ever, it has had neither courage nor political 
conscience, and exists now simply as the organ 
of a party whose counsels it has no appreciable 
influence in directing. Whatever errors of 
judgment and weaknesses of temperament 
marked the career and character of Horace 
Greeley, he was avital and living force in 
American public life and in the creation of 
American public opinion. 





MISS DICKINSON’S SAD CASE. 


Philadelphia Times, April 12.—The state- 
ments and counter-statements of the Dickin- 
son sisters furnish a sad story when the 
prominence of Miss Anna on the forum is 
remembered. A quarter of a century ago she 
was the foremost public speaker of her sex on 
the continent, and one of the ablest disputants 
of either sex. To-day she is shattered in rea- 
son, broken in health and seems to be inspired 
only in rattling the hideous skeletons in the 
family closet. It is enough to know that Anna 
E. Dickinson is broken in health, in mental 
powers and in fortune, and that she is depend- 
ent and helpless. Her life work isdone. She 
willdream even until the gathering shadows 
settle into night, of new triumphs on the lecture 
platform and on the mimic stage, but they are 
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but the flitting phantoms of a distempered brain; 
and if she is not to face actual want, a fund for 
her permanent suoport must be contributed 
and placed in trust for her. This free land 
that was quickened by her eloquence to heroic 
deeds and sacrifice in the darkest days of the 
Republic, owes to Anna E. Dickinson generous 
relief in her present pitiable helplessness, and 
none should take pause for a moment over the 
disjointed extravagances of her utterances 
resenting the offices of humanity. Let the 
country be just to her by prompt and generous 
provision for her comfort. 





HONORS NOBLY WON. 


Springfield Republican, April 9.—There are 
two Americans whose devotion to the cause 
of international copyright has won the grati- 
tude of France, and who are decorated with 
the cross of the Legion of Honor,—these are 
Robert U. Johnson, assistant editor of the 
Century magazine, and ex-Congressman W. E. 
Simonds of Connecticut. It was the French 
Government’s intention to decorate also Senator 
Platt of Connecticut, but on being informed 
that a Senator of the United States could not 
receive such an honor, the desire to express 
their sense of his services led the French 
authors to have a medal struck expressly for 
Mr. Platt. The French Government’s special 
envoy to convey these honors is Count Emile 
de Keratry, who has made two previous visits 
to this country as representative of French 
literary societies in the cause of the copyright 
struggle. There is no question that Mr. John- 
son merits this recognition, and all other possi- 
ble recognition, of his constant and ardent 
labor at Washington, and wherever interest 
could be excited or even appealed to in behalf 
of a copyright law that would in some small 
degree indicate asense of justice in America 
toward authors. The act obtained is far from 
what it ought to be, but it establishes the 
principle, and better things may be hoped for 
hereafter. 





A BriTIsH EXPERT ON AMERICAN WAR- 
sHips.—£ngineering (London), in its issues for 
March 27 and April 3, prints an exhaustive and 
important paper (with numerous diagrams) on 
‘* American Warships,” read by Mr. J. H. 
Biles before the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects (British). Mr. Biles’s comments are, on 
the whole, quite favorable. ‘‘ It will be seen,” 
he says, ‘‘ that our fastest ships will probably 
be slower than the American fastest ships. 
The building of such a ship as No. 12, which 
we have nothing to cope with, certainly is an 
indication of what America is capable of, both 
in conception and construction.” In conclu- 
sion he says: ‘‘I have thought these facts 
would be of interest to the members of this 
Institution, as they certainly are to me, and 
venture to think they will show that the work 
of the American constructors, acting under 
the direction of a capable administrator like 
Mr. Tracy, is well worth our careful study.” 


PunpITA RAMABAI’Ss WoRK.—The Secretary 
of the Toronto Ramabai Circle has kindly 
supplied us with the following information in 
reference to the progress of the work. It will 
be of interest to many: 


The Pundita Ramabai is working with characteristic 
energy and persistency in the righteous cause of up- 
lifting her sisters in India. Letters received from the 
Advisory Board and others speak with great satisfac- 
tion of the work. The school was moved from Bombay 
to Poona towards the close of last year. Under the 
date of January, 1891, there were twenty-five widows 
in the school. It is difficult to realize that those widows 
are children, one hardly more thana baby, one of nine, 
one of ten, and several about fourteen. For these sad 
little ones public sympathy is being aroused and differ- 
ent methods are being used to lessen the evils of child 
marriage and enforced widowhood. Mr. Malabari, of 
Bombay, a Parsee, by his vigorous letters inthe 77mes, 
has done much good. The school in its home life and 
educational trainage is fitting those girls for noble 
lives and assisting to break these bonds. The change 
to Poona has not affected the schoo]. Results must be 
for the first two or three years comparatively small, 
but to work upon public opinion and see it slowly 
turning towards liberal education is no small thing. 
Ramabai will see, if her life is spared, a greater change 
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for the women of India than she could have anticipated 
when here in this country. 


Canadian Baptist ( Toronto), April 9. 

A DANGEROUS OpTiMIsM.—Twice last week 
the New York Suz took occasion editorially to 
criticise recent heated denunciations by clergy- 
men of what they consider the utter moral rot- 
tenness of our politics. The Sw is possessed 
of a most dangerous optimism. It calls in 
angry tones for the proofs, and reviles these 
ministers as slanderers of their age and coun- 
try. It asks where is all this vulgar brood that 
dominates us. It is astonishing that an Ameri- 
can newspaper, and, most of all, a New York 
newspaper, can be so obstinately blind. Isthe 
New York Legislature or the New York Board 
of Aldermen composed in great part of men 
whom any cultured community could be proud 
to recognize as leaders? Is it the education, 
the refinement and the substantial part of the 
community that are represented? Oris it, in 
the main, the dregs and the slums, the liquor- 
saloons and the vilest of the vile? Has the 
editor of the Sum ever stood about the polls in 
the down-town districts on election day ?. Has 
he seen the humiliating picture that is pre- 
sented by the vulgar, rascally fellows who 
solicit the still viler crowds to send them to the 
legislative halls of this great State and the 
council chambers of this metropolitan corpora- 
tion ?—A merican Hebrew(New York), April to. 

Evit Days For Porets:—There must be 
some reason why young men have ceased to 
find expression in poetry. At the risk of 
appearing sordid I cannot help feeling that the 
real reason is the impossibility of living by the 
Muse. No one gives any money to the gener- 
ous Muse. Time was when she had her 
patrons. Time was when people bought her 
wares. Now nobody heeds the poor young 
poet, though he is crowned with bays, and 
though the figure of Fame flies over his head 
blowing a silver trumpet and proclaiming his 
name to the four quarters of the heavens. 
Formerly there were not only great rewards 
for great poets, but substantial rewards for 
lesser bards. It was in the thirties that these 
rewards all ceased together. Fiction and poetry 
fell together. They had grown so conventional 
and so bad that they collapsed. People would 
read no more dull novels and no more dull 
poetry, all turned out in the same grooves. 
Then came a bad time for publishers, and a 
worse for authors. Fiction, with the assistance 
of Dickens, Lytton, Thackeray, Mrs. Gaskell, 
and others, picked up again presently, and is 
now doing very well indeed. Tennyson came 
to the rescue of poetry, but only succeeded in 
substituting himself for all the poets. The 
young man, inflamed with the long thoughts, 
and filled with the visions, which would have 
made him a poet eighty yearsago, or a drama- 
tist 300 years ago, now turns almost instinct- 
ively to fiction. He finds in the practice of 
that art not only a medium capable of express- 
ing all that he has to say, but also the power 
of living by his art, if his work ‘‘ catches on.” 
And, which is a very cheerful thing, all good 
work does catch on.— Walter Besant, in the 
Philadelphia Press, April 13. 


New DEsIGNs FOR OuR Coins. —It is very 
much to be hoped that there will be a hearty 
response from the artists of the country to the 
request of the Director of the Mint for new 
designs for our silver coins. Opportunity is thus 
given to rid us of the abomination which now 
appears upon the obverse of all our smaller coins, 
that wretched deformed woman ina night-gown, 
who figures there as a goddess of liberty. If 
we can get in her place a really artistic head of 
some kind, which will be not an ignorant and 
unmeaning combination of various types drawn 
from anywhere and everywhere, but which will 
be a genuine American type, a long step will 
be taken towards putting our coinage on an 
artistic line with that of other civilized nations. 
We should think our artists would rejoice at an 
opportunity to engage ina missionary work of 
such national honor and valuee—New York 
Evening Post, April 9. 
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don, April, 5 pp. 

Carnival (The) at Nice (1889). Col. J. H. Cowperthwait. Bedford's, April, 6 pp. 
Descriptive. 

Chaplain (A) of the Revolution, Carlton A. Staples. Unitarian Rev., April, 12 pp. 
The story of the army life of the Reverend Enos Hitchcock, taken from his 
manuscript diaries. 

Dairy (A Model). The Right Hon., the Earl of Meath. X/X Cent., London, 
April, 4 pp. Description of the dairy of Herr C. Bolle, in Berlin. 

Koh-i-nur (the), The True History of. V. Ball, C. B., LL.D., F. R. S. 
Illus. Mag., April, 5 pp. Illustrated. 

Missouri, The Supreme Court of. L.C.Kranthoff. Green Bag, April, 32 pp. 
With portraits. History of the Court: sketches of the Judges. 

Monasteries of Meteora. The Hon, George Curzon,M.P. L£nglish Illus. Mag., 
April. Illustrated, Descriptive. 

Patent System (United States). James Shepard. New England Mag., April, 
13pp. Illustrated. A comprehensive account of the statutory provisions for 
patent protection from the day of the first Congress, 

Range-Cattle, Five Thousand Miles With. Nele Loring. X/X Cent., London 
April, 22 pp. Describes the incidents which occurred in transporting 940 head 
of beef steers from the foothills of the Rocky Mountains to England. 

Sofia Revisited. The Right Hon. G.S. Lefevre,M.P. Contemp. Rev., London, 
April, 12 pp. Notices the changes which had taken place since a visit thirty 
years ago. 


English 





GERMAN. 


POLITICAL. 


French Revolution (The) and its Significance for the Modern State. 
Rev., Breslau, 13 pp. continuation. 
Individual Interests and General Well-being, The Politics of. Dr. Th. Barth. 


Die Nation, Berlin, No. 22,1 pp. The privileged classes deem themselves of 
prime importance to the general well-being. 


SOCIOLOGICAL, 


Austria-Hungary, Customs Tariff Negotiations with. Richard Oertel. Unsere 
Zeit, Leipzig, 4 pp. Contends that toremove or considerably reduce the import 
duty on Hungarian grain into Germany would ruin the German farmers. 

Certificates (Modern). Grenzboten, Leipzig, March, 4 pp. Characterizes the 
good-natured weakness which prompts the giving of excellent certificates to 
undeserving employees, as equivalent to bearing false witness. 

Glatz (the Earldom of), Distress of the Weaversin. Ernest Klein, Pastor. Gar- 
tenlaube, Leipzig, March. Depicts the startling condition of the starving 
weaver population, and suggests measures for relief. 

Zonetariff (The). Gartenlaude, Leipzig, March, 2 Pp. Argues for the economical 
advantages of the system from the experience of Austro-Hungary. 

Nietzsche (Friedrich), The Social Philosopher of the Aristocracy. George Adler. 


Nord und Sid, Breslau, March, 17 pp. A man on the borderland of genius and 
madness. 


Savages, The Moral Ideas of. Th, Achelis. Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, March, 11 pp. 
Rest on Right and Custom. Savages are wanting in all sympathy, gratitude 
or capacity of self-sacrifice. 

Slave-uprising (A) Two Thousand Years Ago. a; Mihly, Gartendaude, Leipzig, 
March, 2¢ pp. Treats of the revolt under the Thracian Spartacus, 73 B.c. 

Wages Question (The) and Profit Sharing. Ludwig Koelle. Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, 


March, 15 pp. Favorsand prophesies the extension of the system of profit shar- 
ing with the employees. 


Deutsche 
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28. (700) 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Child’s Soul (the), The Unfolding of. Prof.W. Preyer. Vom Fels zum Meer, 
Stuttgart, arch. Continuation. 
Cc Gerhard Rohlfs. Westermann's Monats-Hefte, March, 27 pp. With 14 
llustrations. An interesting sketch of Cyrene or Barka, the seat of alternately 
Peehnician, Grecian, Egyptian and Romish culture until it sank under the yoke 
of the Turk, 
Doss (Celebrated). Hugo Sternberg. Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, March, 4 pp. 
tes principally dogs of Kings and Kaisers. 
Hunting Experiences, A Leaf from My. Ernst Ritter Dombrowski. Vom Fels 
zum Meer, Stuttgart, March, Incidents of Wild-cat shooting. 
Mount Blanc, Ascent of. Friedrich v. Hellwald. Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, 
March, 6 pp. Describes the ascent of the Great Plateau. Peak of the Bosson 
glacier, the House of Refuge, etc., etc., with Illustrations. 
Napoleon and Taine. Otto Gildemeister. Die Nation, Berlin, No. 22; 3 pp. 
J ogee 5 Epa ascription of intense egoism to Napoleon the special characteris- 
of his work. 








Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN. 


Aoameney ag ae The Students’ Atlas of. Ch. Roth. Introduction by C. E. 
Fitzgerald, M.D. B. Westermann & Co. 24 Plates. Portfolio, Cloth, $7.50. 

Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens, Edited by F. G. Kenyon, M. A. Mac- 
millan & Co, $3.50. 

Bible (The Expositors). 1. Ecclesiastes. The Rev. S. Cox, D.D. 2. St. James 
and St. Jude. Phe Rev. A. Plummer, D.D. 3. Proverbs. The Rev. R. F, 
Horton. + Leviticus, The Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D. D. A.C. Armstrong & Son. 
Cloth, each, $1.50. 

Bible (The Sermon). V. and VI. Vols, Edited by the Rev. W. R. Nicoll. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. Cloth, each, $1.50. 

Botany, the Study of, An Introduction to. Edward Aveling. With 271 Illustra- 
tions and a Glossary of over 600 Words. Macmillan & Co. $1.10. 

De Seincer Memorials: Being Lettersand Other Records Here First Published ; 
With Communications from Coleridge, the Wordsworths, Hannah More, Prof. 
pg and others. Edited by Alex.H. Japp. United States Book Co. Cloth, 

5.00. 

Digestive Organs (the), Diseases of, in Infancy and’ Childhood ; With Chapters 
on the Investigation of Disease, the Diet, and Genera. aomy yy of Children, 
and Massage in Pediatrics. L. Starr,M.D. P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Philadel- 
phia. $2.25. 

Dramatists (French) of the roth Century. Brander Matthews. C. Scribner’s 
Sons. Cloth, $1.50. 

Drinking-Water and Ice Supplies, and Their Relation to Health and Disease. 
T. Mitchell Prudden, M.D, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Cloth, 75 cents. 

Electricity and et (Dynamic). The Elements of. Philip Atkinson. D, 
Van Norstrand Co, oth, $2.00. ; 

Fairy Tales: Their Origin and Meaning, With Some Account of Dwellers in 
Fairyland, John T. Bunce. Macmillan & Co. 75 cents. 

Grammar (English), Advanced Lessons 1n, for Use in Higher Grammar Classes, 

. H, Maxwell. American Book Co. Cloth, 60 cents. 

G peneaiag? Quiz Compend in. H. Morris, M.D. P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 
Phila. Cloth, $1.25. 

Heir of Langridge Towers. R.M. Freeman. Ward, Locke & Co. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Homes Ascot City and Country ; With Other Examples of Domestic Archi- 
oe Albert W. Fuller and W. A. Wheeler. Ticknor & Co., Boston, Cloth, 

00. 

Human Tragedy (The). @Alfred Austin. Macmillan & Co. §$1.y5. 

If She Will She Will. Mrs. Mary A. Dennison. Lee & Shepard, Boston. Cloth, 

1,00. 

Jerry: A Novel. Sarah Barnwell Elliott. H. Holt & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 

Lincoln (President), Recollections of, and His Administration. L. E, Chitten- 
den. Harpers. Cloth, $2.50. 

Magellan (Ferdinand), The Life of,and the First Navigation of the Globe. 
F. H. H. Guillemard, M.D. Dodd, Mead & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 

Modern Painters, Vol. II., ‘‘ Of Ideas of Beauty” and ‘‘ Of the Imaginative 
Faculty.”’ Rearranged and revised by the author. as Ruskin. Introduction 
by Charles Eliot Norton. Charles E. Merrill &Co, Brantwood Edition. 2 Vols., 
each §r.50. 

O'Reilly (John Boyle), Life of ; Including His Complete Poems and Speeches. 
James J. Roche. Edited by Mrs. J. Boyle O’Reilly. Introduction by Cardinal 
Gibbons. Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, $3.00; Half Morocco, $4.00 ; Full Morocco, $5.00, 

Peel (Sir Robert) ; (The Queen’s Prime Ministers, No. 3). Justin McCarthy. 
Harpers, Cloth, $1.00. 

Phonetics cane. French, and German), An Introduction to, With Leading 
Lessons and Exercises. Laura Soames. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

Political and Social Letters of a Lady of the Eighteenth Century, 1721-1771. 
Edited by Mrs. Emily F. D. Osborn, Dodd, Mead & Co. Boards, $2.50. 
$ Queer Family(A). Mrs. Effie W. Merriman. Lee & Shepard, Boston. Cloth, 

1.00. 

Renaissance (the) in England, Architecture of. Illustrated by Views and 
Details from Buildings Erected between the Years 1560-1630 ; with Historical and 
Critical Text. J. A. Gotch and W.T. Brown. Ticknor & Co., Boston. 6 Parts, 
each $8.00. 

Shakespeare. Edited by William Aldis Wright. 9 Vols. Vol. I.and II. Mac- 
millan & Co. Each $3.00, 

Shakespeare, Select Playes. The Famous History of the Life of King Henry 
VIII. Edited by William Aldis Wright. Macmillan & Co, 40 cents, 

St. Paul, The Epistles of, An Exposition of. Bernardine A. Piconio. Transla- 
ted from the Latin and Edited by A. H. Prichard. Catholic Pub. Society 
Co., 3 vols., each $3.00. 

Time and Tide ms, peg and Tyne, Twenty-five Letters toa Workingman of 
Sunderland on the Laws of Work. ee Ruskin, Introduction by Charles Eliot 
Norton, Charles E. Merrill & Co., wood Edition. Cloth, $r.5o. 

Unvéested Sister (An); with Recollections of Mary Wiltse. The Rt. Rev. H.C. 
Potter;D.D. James Pott & Co. Cloth, $1.00, 

War of 2 (the), Tactical Deductions from. A. v Boguslawski. Trans- 
ra ia . by Lumley Graham. G. A. Spooner, Leavenworth, Kan, 

1.75. 


Wonder 
Phila.. Per Set, 


Xeno and Cleanthes, The Poagmonts of, A. C, Pearson, An Essay which 
obtained the Hare Prize in the Year 188. Macmillan & Co. $2.40. - : 


(The). Sophia B. Fitterington. Amer. Baptist Pub. Society, 
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[April 18, 1891. 


-Current Events. 


Thursday, April 9. 

The New York State Senate adopts the proposed Constitutional Amendment 

roviding for a Court of Appeals of fifteen members...... In the Assembly the 
Geciee ill is passed toa third reading; the Reapportionment Bill and the 
Freedom of Worship Bill are passed...... Governor Fowle, of North Carolina, 
is buried at Raleigh...... In the Connellsville coke region Captain Loar and 
several other deputies are arrested on charges of murder, in shooting strikers. 
....In New York City, the Union League Eiup passes resolutions condemning 
the New Orleans lynching, and urging upon the Government the necessity of 
preventing the immigration of criminals and paupers; Miss Annie Besant 
arrives from England, and will lecture ; a new case of typhus fever is discov- 
ered ; the grippe is increasing the death-rate. 

The Australian Federation Convention adopts the Constitution amid great 
enthusiasm...... Nearly two hundred members of the ** Mala Vita,’’ a secret 
society, are on trial at Bari, Italy...... Advices are received from Manipur of 
the defeat of the hostile Manipuris, and it is said they will now submit them- 
selves to British rule. 

Friday, April to. 

Secretary Blaine names October 3 as the time for the Canadian Reciprocity 
Conference...... Governor Hill of New York recommends that the Direct Tax 
money be applied to the payment of the State’s bonded debt...... P. T. Bar- 
num is buried at Bridgeport, Conn.; his will is afterwards read...... Lorenzo 
Cronse, of Nebraska, is appointed Assistant Secretary of the Treasury...... 
Inventors and makers of ——s articles organize a National Association in 
Washington...... In New York City, at the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the first issue of the New York 7rébune is celebrated. 

A dispatch from Rome reports that, in case:the United States Government 
fails toanswer Minister Rudini’s note by the following day, the American 
Minister will be ordered to leave Italy...... Queen Victoria appoints the 
Royal Labor Commission to inquire into the existing relations between capi- 
tal and labor, etc.; The Marquis of Hartington (Liberal-Unionist) heads the 
Commission......The House of Commons, in Committee, debates the Irish 
Land Bill. 

Saturday, April 11. 

Secretary of War Proctor is announced as a candidate for the seat made 
vacant by the resignation of United States Senator Edmunds, of Vermont...... 
The Election Commissioners of Chicago hear testimony regarding election 
frauds; many cases will go to the Grand Jury...... he Whiske Trust is 
charged with attempting to bribe witnesses in the Gibson case...... he death- 
rate in Chicago is decreasing...... The New Hampshire Legislature adjourns 
eeccece The Constitutional Convention of Kentucky completes its work, and 
adjourns...... A number of survivors of the wreck of.the steamship Utopia 
arrive in New York City. 

The Austrian Reichsrath is opened by Emperor Francis Joseph with a 
speech strongly favoring peace...... It is reported from St. Petersburg that 
nearly all the members of the Scaevola Club of Kharkoff, bound by oath to 
make constant efforts to murder the Czar, have been arrested; a Hussar 
officer, suspected of being involved in the plot against the Czar, has killed 
himself...... Further successes of the Chilian insurgents are reported...... It is 
reported from Bulgaria that a reward of 20,000 florins has been paid to a Hun- 
garian, whose name is not reveaied, for detecting the murderers of the Minister 
of Finance...... The Peace of Central America is again threatened...... 
Baron Fava, the Italian Minister, sails for Europe on La Gascogne...... The 
United States Legation at Rome states that Americans may with safety con- 
tinue to travel in Italy ; Italians need the money which travelers bring. 

Sunday, April 12. 

Chicago has a million dollar fire...... A Philadelphia dispatch states that C. 
A. Spreckles denies emphatically that there is to be any restriction upon the 
output of the local sugar refinery; the refinery will continue to be operated at 
its full capacity, 7,000 barrels per day...... Ex-Governor Robert Whitney 
Waterman, of California, dies at San Diego...... Count Lewenhaupt, recently 
married to the daughter of ex-Secretary-of-State Bayard, dies at Wilmington, 
DEI « c00.06 In Brooklyn, the number of funerals is so great as tocompel under- 
takers to send outside the city for hearses......In New York City, a man in 
Eleventh Avenue brutally kicks a boy, and by the intervention of policemen 
is saved from being hung to a lamp-post by indignant residents. 

Emperor William makes a speech at the Marine Academy at Kiel, and 
enlarges upon the importance of the Navy for offensive operations...... A 
lively fight occurs at a political meeting at Macrooa, Ireland...... A first con- 
signment of Chinese tobacco arrives in London...... In France strong opposi- 
tion to the new Tariff Bill being organized. 

Monday, April 13. 

Enos H. Nebeker of Indiana is appointed Treasurer of the United States 
o36éen W. J. Edbrooke of soe is appointed Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury...... President and Mrs. Harrison and party leave Washington at 
midnight for their trans-continental trip ; the train, which bears in letters of 
of gold the legend ‘: The Presidential Special,” is fitted up with great ele- 
gance ; George W. Boyd, of the Pennsylvania Railroad will care for the party 
+++++-ln the New York State nore peey: Speaker Sheehan refuses to permit 
the reading of the Minority report on the Excise Bill...... Bishop Gilmour of 
Cleveland dies at St. Augustine, Fla...... In New York City, Samuel Fisher, 
a pool room “‘ manager” is sentenced by Judge Barrett to pay $1,000 fine and 
be imprisoned for three months....The protest of Episcopal clergymen against 





Doctors Newton and Rainsford is made public...... The trustees of the Brook- 
on Bridge vote to ask the Legislature to make the promenade free......Two 
thousand working girls meet at Cooper Union. 


Premier Rudini of on! says that agreement with England is of more 
e All 


importance than the Trip jance...... At Bradford, England, the police 
and military Py an assemblage of 10,000 striking weavers ; many strikers 
and several of the police are injured......An epidemic of influenza prevails 


at Sheffield. 
Tiemtge. April 14. 

he President makes several > on his journey through Virginia and 
Tennessee...... Both Houses of the New York State Legislature vote to 
adjourn April 30; aor on the Forest Commission investigation are pre- 
sented in the Assembly...... Quo warranto proceedings are instituted against 
Governor Bulkeley and Lieutenant-Governor Merwin, of Connecticut..... ° 
The first Western States Commercial Congress convenes at Kansas City...... 
The first National Whist Convention meets in Milwaukee. 

Ottoman authorities stop a Russian warship in the Dardanelles, but allow 
her to proceed after a vigorous protest by the Russian Ambassador...... There 
is further rioting in Bradford, England ; unsuccessful efforts are made to 
settle the differences between the striking weavers and their employers...... 
It is announced that the German Government will conclude commercial treaties 
with Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, in addition to the one now being made 
with Austria ; this is understood in Paris to mean a coalition against France, 

Wednesday, April 15. - 


The letter of the Italian Charge d’Affaires at Wasningron to Secret 
Blaine, and the Secretary's reply, are made public...... In the New York State 
Senate the report of the Fassett Investigatin Committee was presented...... 
The Assembly passes the Excise Bill......Ex-State Senator Murtha dies in 
New York City. 

In the balloting at Geestemunde for a member of the Reichstag, returns 
from 40 out of 74 districts show Prince Bismarck’s Socialistic opponent a few 
votes ahead......The Port Cabinet resigns......There is a prospect of 
fighting in India; a British force is advancing upon the Manipuris, who are 
preparing to resist.....-Another victory of Chilian insurgents is reported. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 












\ Imagine a 
- lamp vith all 
4% perfections — 

‘whatwill itbe? 

A light like 


the incandes- 
cent electric, but four or five 
times stronger. 

Controllable. A thumb- 
screw turns it up or down, a 
hundredth part of an inch if 
you please. 

Without suspicion of smell, 
like sunshine, and moonlight. 

It burns all night without 
touching ; and all the care it 
requires every day is filling 
and dusting ; once a week the 
char rubbed off the top of the 
wick, and once in six months 
a new wick put in. 

Acommon servant, or even 
a child, can take care of it. 
2 That is the ‘‘Pittsburgh.”? 
Send for a primer. © 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co.. 


In Two Wéeks 
Think of itll 


FLESH PRODUCER 


there can be no 
question but that 


PURE:COD LIVER OIL: 


—AND— 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime: and Sodal 

is without a rival.’ Many. have gained a pound a “day 
by. the use of it. > Itcures ' 


CONSUMPTION, 


ieee eee hay "AND COLDS; AND ALL 
FORMS OF WASTING DISEASES.3 45 PALATABLE AS MILK. 
Be sure you get the genuine as there are poor imitations. 
Sold at all Druggiete at $1.00 4 bottie; efx bottles for $5 00, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Manufacturing Chemists, New York. 





' suggestive : 

















aR 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads, 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention 7%e Lit- 
erary Digest and send 16c. in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth double the money. 





Puget Sound Shipping and 
PEERLESS TACOMA send come ay 
Better than mortgages. We invest oO 
for non residents. Save 20 to { lo 


Write Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Washington, 


In Darkest England, 
And The Way Out. 


By GENERAL BOOTH. 


Illustrated, With Chart. Svo, 326 pp. 
Prices: 
Best Edition, cloth, $1.50 


Cheap Edition, cloth, soot Post free. 
Paper Edition, Fifty cents. 








Spurious editions of this book, imperfect and incom- 
plete, are on the market. 

Accept no copy of this book which does 
not contain the Chart, and which has 
not the imprint of Funk & Wagnalls on 
the title page. 

The following by cable from General Booth, will be 


“* London, Nov. 22d, 1890. 
“To FUNK & WAGNALLS, N. Y.: 
“TI hereby appoint my sole publishers in the 
United States for ‘In Darkest England.’ 
“WILLIAM BOOTH.” 





THE LIGHT 


— OF THE — 


WORLD, 


Or the Great Consummation. 
a 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


(Author of “ The Light of Asia.”’) 











Cloth, square 12mo, 286 pp., illustrated with 14 
full-page reproductions from Hoffmann’s cele- 
brated paintings on The Life of Christ. Price, 
$1.75. Post free. 

Paper edition, Dlustrated with Frontispiece. 
Price, 50 cents. Post free. 





It is a mine of noble thought and noble English in 
both its rhyme and its blank verse.”—Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 

“The diction is careful, noble, pure and exquisite, 
as becomes the subject, the clime and the characters; 
it will please all readers of poetry and fill Christian 
souls with rapture,’’-—New York Herald. 

** He has the whole world of English-speaking people 
for his readers. The publication of a new poem from 
his pen—the longest he has yet written—is of literary 
importance.”"—Mail and Express, N. Y. 

“*About the first great poem since ‘Paradise Re- 
gained.’ ’’—Union and Advertiser, Rochester. 


“The appearance of such a poem as Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s new work ‘ The Light of the World, or the 
Great Consummation’ is as an important an event in 
art as the appearance of a_newstar in the heavens 
would be to science,’"—The Boston Budget. 

“ By a concensus of opinion it is placed‘high up in 
the category of the poetic literature of this century.”-— 
Morning Patriot, Jackson, Mich. 














“* The Doxology "—‘*Near- E N G LISH 
“Come, Holy Spirit, Heav- 
enly Dove,” in fact, many 
of 
Prayer-Meeting, the Sun- : 
day-School, and at the Their Authors 
Fireside, 
o 

WE LOVE; and History, 
how came their authors to || by Rev. Samver W. Dur- 
write with such intense || riez.p, cites in alphabet- 
fervor, and to express uni- || ical order the first lines of 
Ss 0 W E L L ? Under each is given a 

brief biographical 
sketch of the author, circumstances attending its 
Exhaustive Indexes to authors, to first 
lines, and to topics, are appended. To leaders of 
Praise-Meetings, Sunday-School Teachers, Parents, 
found invaluable. The selection of hymns has been 
made with great care, and only well-authenticated inci- 
dents are given. American as well as English hymnol- 
8vo, cloth, 675 pp, Price $3.00. Postpaid. 

Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler says: “ For twenty years 
far the most complete, accurate, and thorough work of 
the kind on either side of the Atlantic.” 

Hon. Edwards Pierrepont says: “It bears 
full and admirable sketch of ‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’ is 
worth the cost of the book.” 

Dr. Chas. S. Robinson says: “ It pleases me 


er, my God, to Thee,” 

t 
which, in the Church, the 
tosing or hear sung? And 
versal soul experiences over 1,500 Hymus. 
composition, and incidents in connection with its use. 
Pastors, and the general hymn-loving public, it will be 
ogy has been drawn upon. 
I have made a special study of Hymnology. This is by 
evidence of immense research and years of labor. The 
altogether. It is full of information. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York City. 
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